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Travels through the Rhetian Alps, in the Year 1786, from Italy 
10 Germany through Tyrol. By Albanis Beaumont, in the Ser- 
vice of the King of Sardinia. The Work is ornamented with Ten 
large Aqua~Tinta. Engraving, from original Defigns by the 
Author, relative to the Pidturc/que Beauties of the mof? inte- 
refting Views. Folio. 31.38. Boards. Egertons. 1792. 


4 is a {fplendid and beautiful work, in regard to the ty- 
pographical execution and the prints: but while it con- 
tains fome good pictures of manners, and of the face of the 
country defcribed, it is in other refpects a. very fuperficial 
_produétion.. Its chief merit confifts in giving an idea of 
a country feldom vifited, while the weftern Alps have been 
the theme of many a traveller. 

In his.IntroduGtion, Mr. Beaumont makes fome genera] re- 
marks on geology, or the theory of the earth, primary and fe- 
condary mountains, &c. fubje¢ts which he frequently men- 
tions, in the courfe of his work, in a defultory manner. From 
the Introdu€tion we learn that, when he performed thefe tra- 
vels, he was in the fuite of the duke of Glocefter, ‘ as he has 
the honour to be ftill.”, We are rather puzzled to explain how 
he can be at once in the fervice of the king of Sardinia, and of 
the duke of Glocefter. 

Prefixed we find a map of the Rhetian Alps, without one 
mountain; an omiflion fimilar to his who fhould pretend to 
paint a portrait, and omit the features _In all good maps the 
mountains are now commonly laid down with deep fhades, as 
they are indeed the moft prominent features; and the old maps, 
_ in which they are faintly doted, are difregarded, as giyiug no 

juft idea. a : 
' Mr. Beaumont, who is an engineer, often goes out of his 
_ way to prefent us with details on fubje@s univerfally known, 
and which, neverthelefs, are not free from errors.. In men- 
tioning Venice, in his firft chapter, he gives an abftract 
of the hiftory of that republic! -He is fo. unfortunate in 
this, and other hiftorical particulars in his work, as to follow 
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the moft common French authors; and we find Italian nameg 
with French terminations, French names with thofe appro- 
priated to the Latin, &c. a circumftance expyeflive of great 
inattention. 

After fix or feven vaft pages of Venetian hiftory, the rea- 
der is relieved by the following obfervations. 


« I cannot, however, quit Venice without giving a fketch of 
the charactér, of the moft numerous part of its inhabitants ; who, 
though not ennobled by birth or purchafe, retained in their manners 

‘fome remains of the warlike fpirit and heroic deeds of their ancef- 
tors. 

‘ They may alfo be divided into three claffes ; the firft, being 
the moft opulent, comprehend the bankers and the’ merchants ; 
the fecond, the mechanics; and the third, the gondoliers; who } 
_are by far the moft numerous, and moft deferving the attention of 
an inquifitive traveller ; as they have in particular retained much 
of the ancient fimplicity in their manners and cuftoms. 

« The name of gondolier is given at Venice to thofe who con- 
duét in the channels or Jagunes the gondolas, which are a kind of 
boat, ingenioufly contrived, and very light: they may be hired 
by the hour or by the day, on reafonable terms. 

Thofe people, owing to their extreme honefty, and entire 
attachment to the patricians, whom they ferve, are treated by the 
ftate with great indulgence. 

* They are robuft, and remarkably well made; and much ad- 
~ mired for their‘agility and vivacity. They are not inftruéted ; 
neither would the ftate wifh to promote their improvement: but 
their natural gaiety, affifted by an excellent memory and quick- 

nefs of repartee, renders their converfation interefting. 
- © ‘They are alfo the only clafs of people among the Italians who, 
_ like them, owe their origin to the Greeks, and have preferved 
fome remains of that illuftrious nation, Like them, they encou- 
rage the fame degree of emulation by various feats of aétivity. 

‘ They have, on all public rejoicings, what the Englifh term a 

‘ rowing match, by them called Regatta. The principal charac- 
ters of the republic countenance this entertainment, by fixing the 
prize due to the conqueror; which, though trifling in itfelf, is 
more than fufficient to fatisfy this honeft clafs of people. 

« I muft not pafs unnoticed an amufement which they have 
_among themfelves, which is not only fingular, but muft naturally 
create aftonifhment to every ftranger that vifits Venice. ‘They 
offer a reward to him who is capable of reciting the greateft num- 
her of verfes from Ariofto or Taffo; and many, although they 
cannot read, are capable of finging moft part of Gerufalemme Li- 
herata. tis when feated at the ftern, and refting on their oars, 
the boat gliding gently on, that they make the palaces which bor- 
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der the lagunes refound with the harmonious verfes of their Ho- 
mer.’ 


We fhall not follow him in his tour to Padua; but ¢ the 
houfe in which Petrarch lived with his beloved Laura,’ p. 17, 
is doubtlefs a new difcovery. Near Vicenza is a remarkable 
cavern. 


« The famous cave of Cuftoza muft not be paffed over: it is 
nearly four thoufand feet long, three thoufand broad, and aimoft 
three miles in circumference, according to my own obfervations, 
and the information I gained on the fpot. 

‘ The roof of this immenfe cave is fupported by one thoufand 
huge pillars, cut out of the quarry, of three perches fquare. Many 
wonderful and aftonifhing ftories are told of this cavern; but itis 
only the remains of a quarry left from the digging of ftone, fince 
the ancient buildings of Padua and Vicenza are apparently bu'lt 
of the fame ftone, which feemed to a fort of cos lying in parallel 
ftrata, refembling what monfieur de Bomar calls cos edifcialis : 
neverthelefs, I would not abfolutely affirm it, not having ftayed 
fo long as I could wifh in this fubterraneous abode; being under 
the neceffity of continuing my Journey. It is, however, a ipot worth 
the attention of a lithologitt.’ 


In p. 21, we were not a little furprifed to find the family 
Della Scala chriftened Efcalius, and Scaliger (our author 
means Julius Czefar Scaliger, not Jofeph) , calied an hiftorian 
in the reign of Francis I. 1528, whereas he never wrote a 
word of hiftory, but was a phyfician and critic. In p. 22, we 
‘are informed that Pliny the Elder lived in the age of Auguftus ! 

Our author’s general route is from ‘Trent to Botzen, Brixen, 
Infpruck. In the vale of ‘lalfer, near Botzen, he finds two 
curious ftones. : 


‘ The firft, however, furprifed me lefs than the fecond, hav- 
ing feen fome nearly the fame in the maritime Alps, cr the county 
of Nice. It is a calcareous grey ftone, of a fine grain, and 
ftuck as it were to pieces of reddifh granites, fpotted with black 
and white, refembling thofe which come from Tufcany. Some of 
them, whofe angles had been broken by the fri€tion they had fuf- 
fered in the velocity of their defcent, from the high and tremend- 
ous peaks, from which they had been detached by the rains and 
thaws, had already taken an even circular form, leaving perfely 
clear the place of union betwixt the calcareous ftone and the gra- 
nite, which are entirely different in their effects and in their prin- 
ciples. The fecond attraéted my particular notice, as I could not 
diftinguifh what it was: it appeared to bea fpecies of white cal- 
careous ftone, the grain as fine as the firft, not unlike marble, 
although emitting {parks of fire when ftruck by fteel. I had al- 
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ready found feveral fimilar to thefe near the fort of Chivfa, and 
in the road between Trent and Botzin. They did not refemble any 
fpecies of quartz, or vitreftent ftones; I was, therefore, in doubt 
how toclafs them: but fuppofing that they contained particles of 


quartz fufficient to produce the appearance of the fparks I had 


feen, I was led to imagine that they would effervefce with acids ; 
for which reafon, I determined to collect fome pieces on purpofe 
to try the experiment. 

‘ Thefe obfervations taking more time than I intended, night 
ftole on imperceptibly, before I had an idea of leaving the banks 
of the Talfer. It was, however, neceflary to haften my return 
to Botzen. In my way thither, holding the ftones in my hand, I 
accideatally rubbed them one againft the other, when, to my 
great aftonifhment, there iffued a kind of phofphorus light, with 
no very difagreeable fmell; but, having afterwards fcraped them 
with my knife, a ftreak of light iffued from the fcrapings, which 
being both curious and uncommion,: put me in mind of a memorial 
written by monffeur Dufay to the Academy at Paris, in 1730, 
wherein he obferves, that there are fpecies of calcareous ftones, 
marbles and gypfum, or plafter-ftone, which frequently emit a 
phofphorus light. 

« At my arrival at the inn, I immediately threw fome fprits of 
nitre on one of the pieces I had brought with me; but finding 
that it did not effervefce, I began to fuppofe it a fpecies of quartz, 
which Wallerius terms ‘ guartzum opacum fragile et rigidum.’ Not 
being, however, perfectly fatisfied with that trial, I pounded 
fome pieces of the ftone, and then threw in fome more nitre, 
which I had warmed, and immediately difcovered that the powder 
effervefced confiderably, which confirmed me in my former opi- 
nion, that thefe flones were calcareous, but of afpecies | was en- 
tirely unacquainted with, 

‘ At the time I firft propofed publifhing thefe travels, I read, 
with infinite fatisfaction, a letter from monfieur Deodat de Dolo- 
micu to monfieur Picot dela Peyroufe, in the Journal de Phy- 
fique, for the month of July, 1791, wherein he particularly men- 
sions the ftones I have been defcribing, having made the fame 
route fome time after me; and, as that naturalilt terms them phof- 
phorus calcareous ftones, I fhall make ufe of the fame term when- 
eyer I have occafion to fpeak of them. ° 

« Thave been led to enlarge on this fubjeét, being defirous of 
giving every information in my power to thofe who with (when in 
that part of the world) to fatisfy their curiofity, and procure 
shemfelves f{pecimens of what I have defcribed ; as alfo to prove 
shat it is impoffible to decide with certainty, whether a ftone is 
calcareous, by the effect of acids, without firft reducing it to 
powder; and that the fame fpecies of ftone will frequently emit 
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{parks of fire when ftruck by fteel, particularly when its pores are. 
contracted, it being entirely owing to the ftrong coherency of the 
particles that thofe effeéts are produced.’ 


In civil hiftory Mr. Beaumont is feldom profound, and in 
natural hiftory we cannot difcern that he is deeply converfant: 
but, as we have already mentioned, his defcription of the 
country and of its inhabitants is pleafing. The following ex- 
tract, though rather long, will be found interefting. 


‘ I propofe relating an occurrence which happened to me dur- 
ing the prefent excurfion. It will, I hope, not be deemed an im- 
proper digreffion, as it will fhew the natural fimplicity and cha- 
racter of the inhabitants. | 

‘ I have already acquainted my readers that, at my firft fetting 
out in the morning, the appearance of the atmofphere gave me 
reafon to apprehend that there would be a ftorm in the courfe of 
the day: my fears were realifed, and indeed earlier than I exe 
pected. 

‘ By nine o’clock, I had walked upwards of twelve miles; and, 
not perceiving the carriage, I gave myfelf up entirely to the plea- 
fure of admiring the innumerable beauties which furrounded me, 
both in refpect to botany and lithology. At every ftep I took, 
fome curious plant or other attraéted my notice; among which 
were difcernible theelegant gentiana purpurea, the gentiana punc- 
tata, the epilobium alpinum, and the campanala carpatica of 
Linnaus ; as alfo the humble tuffilago alpina flore-evanido of Chu- 
fio, &c. The rocks were tremendous, fhelving over on all fides. 

‘ The different fpecies of ftrata of which thefe rocks were com- 
pofed, and their extraordinary appearance, took up all my atten- 
tion: fome of them were a mixture of quartz and mica, of the 
164th fpecies of Wallerius, which he terms /axum mixtum anati- 
cum; and here and there I found their ftrata, or beds, nearly 
perpendicular: others were compofed of heaps or pieces of gra 
nite, piled one upon another, intermixed with marbles of various 
colours, and banks of hornftone, of the 143 fpecies of Wallerius, 
named corneus fifilis : itis, therefore, not to be wondered at,. if I 
was infenfible of the danger that threatened me, furrounded as f was 
by fuch a variety of natural curiofitics, and in a valley, which, all 
the way from the fmall village of Antlas, was fo remarkably con- 
tracted by the fhelving rocks on each fide that I could only fee a 
{mall portion of the fky, I was, however, fuddenly roufed from 
my contemplations, by a whirlwind which carried clouds of duft 
along the valley, and covered me in an inftant; the fky darkened, 
and large drops of rain fell with fuch impetuofity, that I took it 
for hail; whilft the thunder, rumbling at a diftance, and re- 
echoed by the furrounding rocks, appeared to threaten immediate 
deitruction. ‘That moment was certainly the moft awful I ever exe 
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perienced, finding myfelf alone, and a perfect ftranger in a couns 
try, where I could but indifferently fpeak or underftand their lan- 
guage, which is in gencral German; yet I ftill fucceeded with hafty 


fteps, not knowing whether I was going, or where to find an 


afylum. ‘The tempett increafing, and the horrors accumulating, 
T gave myiclf up for loft; when, fortunately, I perceived one of 
the hermitaves I have already defcribed, which was nearly cut in 
th .ock, refembling a cave, fufliciently large to afford protection 
to the affrighted traveller. Thofe who have crofled the Alps will 
eafily conceive that my fears were not imaginary, as they muft 
have encountered fimilar danger, and know the fatal confequence. 

‘ Having precipitately entered the hermitage or cave, fuppof- 
ing myfelf quite alone, I was ftartled at hearing a figh, which 
feemed to iffue from the extremity of it; and, turning haftily, I 
faw a young woman at her devotions, feemingly fupplicating an 
image which reprefented the Virgin Mary, and in the att of 
crowning it with a wreath cf flowers, while a taper burned on 
each fide of it. Whether, owing to the unexpected furprize of 
feeing. me, or becaufe the image was beyond her reach, I could 
not determine; but fhe was obliged to give up the attempt. I 
ventured to. approach and offer her my affiflance; at the fame 
time, fearing that I might alarm her, I explained in the beft man- 
ner I could, the caufe of my taking refuge in a place which ap- 
peared to be allotted entirely to aéts of devotion. As foon as fhe 
had fufliciently got the better of her aftonifhment fhe related an 
affefting tale in terms full of candour and fimplicity. She told 
me, that her name was Anna; that fhe lived in the village of 
Sander, near the vallev of Zargin; that fhe came every year to ac- 
complifh a vow fle had made for her father’s recovery, who wasa 
miner, and had been taken from under one of the galleries, where 
he was at work, apparently dead. She added, that fhe was fif- 
teen when the accident happened, which was three years fince, and 
that fhe had never miffed coming at the ftated period. I was fo 
enchanted with this. good girl’s fimple narrative, that I again en- 
treated her to let me place the wreath of flowers on the Virgin’s 
head ; but -fhe modeftly declined, faying, that fhe expeéted her 
brother, who was gone to Zimerlehen, a village not far dif- 
tant; that he had promifed her faithfully to return before the ta- 
pers were expired ; then, cafting a withful look at them, and 
heaving a figh, fhé faid, that fhe feared the ftorm had detained 
him, but that fhe hoped no harm would happen to him. 

*« The thunder {till continued rumbling over our heads in a moft 
terrific manner ; the flathes of lightning were more frequent, ap- 
pearing inceffantly as if crofling the defile, and nearly entering 
our place of refuge ;- whilit the rain falling in torrents from the 
rocks, carried with it immenfe picces of tone, which, from the 
velocity with which they fell, fhivered into a thonfand pieces, and 
added 
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added greatly to the horror of the fcene. Anna, perceiving that 
the lights were nearly out, and that fhe fhould be prevented from 
accomplifhing her vow, requefted me, at laft, to affift her in 
placing the flowers, which I had juft accomplifhed, when we 
heard the approach of a carriage, which proved to be the one I 
expected. I had, however, the fatisfaction of gaining fome in- 
telligence, from the poft-boy, of her brother, who had paffed 
him on the road: I was, therefore, releafed from the painful ne- 
ceflity of leaving that poor and amiable girl by herfelf in fo foli- 
tary a fituation, which the ftorm rendered {till more diftrefling. 

‘ Happy people! whofe morals are as pure as their ideas are 
innocent. Their hands will never be fullied with the blood of 
their fellow creatures; for their offerings to the Divinity are of the 
pureft kind, conceiving that religion was meant to diffufe happi- 
nefs and comfort among mankind, ignorant of the abufes which 
cruel policy has introduced !? 


Our author’s abbé Caflien and pope Damafe, A. D. 360, 
for the abbot Caflianus and pope Damafus; and his ‘ Chron. 
Baronius of L’ Abbé Urfberg,’ in the fame paragraph (p. 48) 
for, as we imagine, the Chronicle of the Abbot of Urfperg, 
quoted by Baronius, are additional proofs of the inattention 
formerly mentioned. But another extract will place the au- 
thor in a more refpectable point of view. 


« Although we had met with many difficulties near the torrent 
of Fallming, we arrived before twelve at the village of Pflerfch, 
which is the principal town in the valley. The houfes refemble 
thofe of Switzerland, being built of wood, with feveral galleries 
one above the other, which nearly furround the building; but 
with all the neatnefs and convenience, analogous to the comfort- 
able appearance of the inhabitants, who, without affluence, live 
in great eafe: for I did not difcover in the whole valley an indi- 
vidual who appeared in want; or any of thofe miferable objects 
who are the emblems of wretchednefs and woe, fo frequently met 
with in countries where the humble cottage is crufhed beneath the 
weight of columns and pedeftals, which ferve to ornament the 
ftately edifices of the rich. Happy people! Your felicity will 
be durable, fince it depends on the integrity and honefty of your 
hearts, and the purity of your morals, guarded by the juftice of 
your Jaws, and the lenity with which they are adminiftered ! 

‘ It is certain that a country apparently poor contains lefs real 
mifery than one which, at firft view, appears more,opulent: for, 
in the firft, wealth being more equally divided, its inhabitants of 
courfe preferve their morals untainted, and retain that degree of 
firmnefs: and fteadinefs which is charaéteriftic of man in his na- 
tural ftate; whillt the inferior clafs of the fecond, owing to the’ 
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inequality of riches, are frequently obliged to bend to the wifhes 
of the opulent, who often avail themfelves of their fuperiority, to 
corrupt their innocence and integrity.’ 


The following general obfervations may intereft the lovers 


of natural philofophy. We muft premife that the Brenner is 


a diftinguifhed mountain in the Rhetian Alps. 


« I will only add fome flight obfervations on the direction of 
the vallies fituated north and fouth of the Brenner, as alfo on the 
relative height of the mountains on each fide of it. I have ob- 
ferved in general that moft of the {mall vallies towards the north 
extend fiom north to fouth, and. from fouth to north; but the 
large ones from north-eaft to fouth-weft: whilft, towards the 
fouth, the large, as well as the fmall ones, take a contrary di- 
rection. The different dire€tion, and appearances of the mouns 
tains, are alfo very confpicuous; for the higheft and moft rugged 
peaks, and the moft extenfive glaciers, are north of the Brenner, 
Thofe towards the fouth are not fo high, containing moftly a 
quantity of foflils and impreffions of marine fubftances: they are 
alfo, in general, cultivated and wooded to the top. 

‘ [ particularly recommend to the geologift to beftow fome at- 
tention on the above obfervations, and alfo on the following, as 
they may tend to induce naturalifts, who propofe vifiting thofe 
mountains, to obferve them more attentively than they might 
otherwife be led to do, as by thofe means they may be enabled to 
throw frefh light on the fludy of geology. Firft, I found that 
the part of the primoidial chain of mountains in the Rhetian Alps 
that I vifited is covered with large calcareous beds, or ftrata, in- 
clining from north-eaft to fouth-weft,— Secondly, that the fe- 
condary mountains contain, in feveral places, beds ef white or. 
grey phofphorus marble, of a fpecies which does not readily effer- 
vefce with acids, except when reduced to powder.—Thirdly, that 
there alfo exift in the vicinity of mount Baldo calcareous moun- 
tains, filled with marine fubftances of different fpecies, fupported, 
as it were, by large beds of marble, of calcareous flone, of a fine 
grain, in which I did not difcover any marine bodies. — Fourthly, 
that there are feveral hot mineral {prings between St. Michael 
and the fummit of mount Brenner, the major part of which is ful- 
phureous.s—Fifthly, that on the banks, or beds of fome of the 
torrents, which take their fource in the High Alps, are found 
fragments of ftones, refembling lava, or bafaltes, which brings it 
nearly to a certainty that there have formerly been volcanos in 
fome part of thofe Alps.’ : 


We fhall clofe our extracts from this work with the general 
character of the Tyrolefe. 


‘ The Tyrolefe in general, as well as mot of the inhabitants 
of 
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of the Alps, are not opulent, yet there are fearcely any poor “ 
gmong them. I have travelled through jeveral of their vallies, 
which extend upwards of ten miles, and have not met with the 
Jeaft appearance of wretchednefs. 

« Each individual cultivates his own land ; and when that is not 
fufficient for the maintenance of his family, he has recourfe to 
that induftry and activity which is natural to them all; and en- 
deavours to procure work in the mines, or different manufatto- 
ries; if not fuccefsful, they quit Tyrol in the quality of hawk- 
ers, and convey into other countries the produce cf their own. 

© Such are the little pleafur ble barters of life, when life is go- 
verned by fimplicity alone, and the eftimation in which objeéts 
are held is only provortioned to their real utility. 

* They are tall, ftrong, and robuft, as mountaineers are in ge- 
neral; remarkably chearful, with great mildnefs and honefty of 
charater; bet keen, with an uncommon fhare of natural under- 
ftanding. ‘They are Roman Catholics, and exceflively devout, 
placing not only in the roads, but on their habitations, a num- 
ber of images, according to the forms of their religion; yet 
the generality of them are not bigots, for they appear to efteem, 
indifcriminately, all ftrangers who vifit them, without attending 
to their different opinions on religion: like molt mountaineers, 
they are particuiarly attached to their prince and to their coun. 
try. ‘ 

‘ Jn fhort, whether we confider the inhabitants of this part of 
the world, or the country itfelf, a traveller will not find it eafy 
perhaps to vifit any {pot where more circumffances concur to gra~ 
tify a love of natural hiftory, to enlarge the mind, or to intereft 
the feelings.’ 


The views are well executed, but the fubjects are of too 
fimilar a kind ; fome prints of villages, glaciers, &c. might 
have agreeably relieved the profpects of mountains. 





An Analy/is of the Hiflory and Antiquities of Ireland prior to the 
Fifth Century. To which is fubjoined, A Review of the Gee 
neral Hiftory of the Celtic Nations By W. Webb. 8v0. 
45. Boards. Robinfons, 179%. 


I the ftudy of Antiquitics, though regarded as tather a fe- 

condary province of literature, many qualifications are 
required. ‘The firft is an indefatigable refearch for mate- 
rials; which muft be attended by an acute judgment in dif-. 
cerning thofe authorities which are the moft weighty and ap- 
pofite, by a critical knowledge of books, and by an eminent 
ikill in clear arrangement, fo that the materials may conftitute 
one luminous wholg¢; and each authority may appear in 
at 
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that place where it is of the greateft force. Add to this, 
exact reafoning and deduction, elfe the very authorities ad- 
duced may prove that the author has induftry and learning, but 
is deftitute of that indifpenfable quality which Horace points 
out as the principle and fource of good writing, But to con- 
ftitute an antiquary of the higheft clafs, one of the moft un- 
common of literary characters, an intuition which difcerns, 
and clearly illuftrates to others, objects hitherto unknown, or 
faintly perceived; a genius which ufes erudition to extricate 
truth, and educes a confiftent opinion from perplexity and error, 
are the efficient talents required in this province of inveftigation. 
Thefe preliminary obfervations may, perhaps, appear too 
rigid to the author of the prefent work, who certainly has no 
claim to many of the qualities above mentioned ; but, as good 
books are not common, our expectations are generally mode- 
rate; and as we learn that this production is the effort of a 
young man, a village {chool-mafter, we mean to exert every 
degree of candour, though we mutt be juft. | 
Few of our readers need to be informed that, fome years 
ago, the lrifh Milefian fables, which were beginning to fink 
into oblivion amid the progrefs of mental light in that ifland, 
were in fome degree revived by being clothed in a new drefs. 
Colonel Vallancey, an Englifh gentleman, who had applied to 
ftudy languages in the lattcr part of his life, by amafling crude 
fcraps of various reading, tacked together by the moft whim- 
fical and disjointed reafoning, contrived to dazzle ignorance, 
while learning laughed and was filent. But his opinions be- 
ing favourably received by the prejudices of many, it became 
neceflary to point out their abfurdity; and a powerful trio, 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Ledwich, and Mr. Beaufort, ftood forth, 
and refuted them with fuch force of argument, learning, and 
ridicule, that they fell to the ground. As the colonel had in 
every new publication advanced opinions totally difcordant, 
the beft anfwer to his works was to read them all. ‘This feems 
to have been the reafon why Mr. Pinkerton, in his Enquiry 
ito Scottifh Hittory, vol. ii. where he treats of Ivifh Anti- 
quities, has paffed the colonel in total filence ; but as that au- 
thor has laid down a fcheme of Irifh antiquities very different 
from Mr. Vallancey’s, he has been cailed in by the antagonifts 
of the latter as a principal in the difpute; and hence the great 
fhare allotted to him in the publication before us. 
_ Mr. Webb, in the inexperience of youth, obferving the 
ftate of the controverfy, has evidently been led to think that, 
by taking a medium between the parties, and fhewing his can- 
dour by evidences of contempt for both, he might make a 
book popular, at a time when thefe disputes engage much at- 
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tention in Ireland, and procure to himfelf the reputation of 
an impartial moderator. But his work is eminently verbofe, 
and he difplays no marks of the learning, or judgment, necef- 
fary even to interfere in a difcuflion fupported by men of li- 
terary reputation. His own opinions, as we can faintly dif- 
cern them through a cloud of unneceflary words, are more 
liable to obje€tion than thofe which he undertakes to confute 
on both fides; and he might as well attempt to blend the 
Mahometan and Chriftian religions, or to build a houfe on a 
morafs, as to unite into one fyftem theories completely dif- 
cordant, and of which one muft be falfe. In this light has 
his Analyfis appeared to us. The Review of the General 
Hiftory of the Celtic Nations, at the end, is merely an at- 
tempt to confute fome parts of Pinkerton’s Differtation on 
the Scythians or Goths, which reftricted the Celts to fmaller 
limits than our author wifhed: it is better written than the 
‘Analyfis, but the manner in whichhe treats Pinkerton is fome- 
what rifible; he meets him face to face, and pays him extra-. 
vagant compliments, then flips behind a bufh and throws 
ftones at him. 

It isan important part of our duty to enable our readers to”. 
judge for themfelves of the books which come before us; and 
we fhall now proceed to this teft, interfperfing fuch occafional 
remarks as may arife. 

In felf-confidence our author is not deficient; he profeffes, 
in his Preface, to difpel by this Analyfis the confufion of the 
fubje&t, ‘ to introduce fimplicity, clearnefs, and precifion, and 
to afcertain fome fixed principles to ferve as a bafis for future 
inveftigation.’ In all thefe points he has completely failed, 
as might have been expected when a youth pretended to me- 
diate among veteran literati. ‘Ihe Preface thus concludes : 


‘ This Preface, fo unavoidably tinftured with egotifm, (for in 
this controverfy, per/ons as well as things are difcuffed) fhall be 
concluded with an obfervation refpeéting the Review of the Hif- 
tory of the Celte. The examination of fo comprehenfive a hif- 
tory, unconnected in a great meafure with the general fubjec&t of 
the following fheets, is introduced for the purpofe of fupplying a 
deficiency for which I am greatly at a lofs to account. ‘The more 
palpable, which are, indeed, the more immaterial, faults of the 
writer, whofe opinions I have contefted, have met with different 
perftri€tions, not lefs deferved than fevere: but that the attempts 
which he has made to fap the foundation of European hiftory, 
fhould pafs without any fufpicion of the propriety of his conduét; 
and that the perverfion of that hiftory which he has laboured to 
introduce, fo far from being impugned, fhould méet.with gene. 
ral acquiefcence, perhaps with general adoption, is not a little re- 
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markable. A true ftatement of thefe fingular attempts will ap- 
pear obvioufly neceflary to every attentive examiner: and to fup- 
ply the deficiency, thefe obfervations on the fubjeé&t, however in- 
adequate to the purpofe, are fubjoined.’ 


This is a charge which gnly fhews the author to be very 
angry, and it does little credit to his heart or head to intro- 
duce fuch rifible atrocity into an innocent literary queftion. 
The general acquiefcence alone of the learned, refpecting the 
Differtation on the Scythians, ought to have taughe Mr. Webb 
the modeft opinion, that he was in the wron 

The following paragraph, though verbofe, we fele&t as a fa- 
vourable fpecimen; and we with that the author had been equal 
to the abilities and learned accomplifhment of the enquiries 
which he fuggefts; but it is eafy to fee what fhould be done, 
and very dificult to execute it, © 


‘ That the antiquities of this kingdom, when thus treated, 
fhould emerge from their original obfcurity, would indeed be 
firange ; and it would not be lefs furprifing, were we to find them in 
any other condition than that of a chaos of rudenefs, of contra- 
dictory affeverations, and undetermined controverfies. ‘That this 
is their prefent ftate is too obvious to be controverted. And it is 
much to be apprehended, while the fubject continues to be dif. 
cuffed by parties thus hoftile, and thus mutually oppofing what 
each other may have advanced, that it will become proportion- 
ably embarraffed. Inftead of fixing on a few of the principal and’ 
leading circumftances, and making thefe the foundation of their 
enquiries, much time and pains are fruitlefsly employed on infe- 
rior and more trifling particulars, And yet, as has been remark- 
ed, trifling as thefe may appear, they require an inveftigation not 
Jefs minute, than thofe to which they are fubordinate; and after 
all, they muft be determined by the fate of the principal circums 
ftances. Tothefe principal circumftances, no extraordinary attention 
appears to have been paid ; and with little exception, fuch topics as 
the authenticity of the Irifh annals, the evidences of an early ac- 
quaintance with letters, the ftate of civilization and refinement in 
the early periods of the national hiftory, have been placed nearly 
ona level with others of far lefs i importance, No comprehenfive 
view has been taken of thefe leading particulars, from a collation 
of the various circumftances on which a juft decifion might be fup- 
ported, becaufe thefe circumftances have been confidered too much 
jn the light of batteries, from whence the ftrength of a party might 
be difplayed, or the weaknefs of an adverfary infulted.’ 


Mr. Webb’s hafty work is divided into five chapters, of 
which the fecond and third are fubdivided into fe€tions: it 
would have been-better if titles had been prefixed, pointing 
eut the contents and the {cope of the arguments. ‘This de- 
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fect we fhall attempt briefly to fupply; for never did an Ana< 
lyfis require another analyfis fo much as the prefent. : 

Chap. I. offers general obfervations on the fubjeét, and the 
prefent ftate of the controverfy.. 

Chap. II. is divided into five fections. . In fe. 1. Mr. 
Webb examines the Irifh origins; to the. Celts from Bri- 
tain and Gaul, and Scythians from Scandinavia and Germany, 
he fuperadds a Spanifh colony; but this feétion only opens the 
fubject in 2 moft prolix and dull manner: ‘he pafles, in the 
four following fections, to-a ‘¢omparifon of the religion and 
language of the Irifh with thofe of fome other nations, to dif- 
cover the Trifh‘ origins. Sect. 2. is on the. round towers, 
which he wildly imagines were erected for pagan worfhip be- 
fore the fifth century, while every fact confpires to declare 
that they were helfries: he infinuates that the round towers 
belong to'the Magian religion. Sect..3. is above our compre- 
henfion ; we-believe that the author regards Ireland as the ori- 
ginal feat of Druidifm in the weftern world, fuppofing that 
a colony came-from Spain to Iseland, and brought it with 
them, as it feems of Pheenician origins ‘and the Phoenicians 
had fettlements in Spain. We fhall not puzzle him by afking 
how this colony brought over Druidifm, and not one Pheeni- 
cian art? at acertain pitch of abfurdity it is the height of 
cruelty to afk queftions. Se. 4. concerns the Irifh lan- 
guage. Sect. 5. is conclufive on the fubject of this chapter, 
but we have injured our eyes in fearching for the conclufion,: 
we believe it occurs p. 82, where we are told that a Spanith 
colony probably came to Ireland and departed. | 

Chap. IIL. is diyided into two fe€tions. ‘The firft concerns 
the early civilization of Ireland: the fecond the acquaintance 
of the ancient Irifh with letters. Mr. Webb allows that an- 
cient Ireland was immerfed in barbarifm ; and, as he flies at all 
game, he now attacks Mr. O‘Conor. In the fecond fection 
he argues that the pagan Irith had the ufe of letters, and that 
the had books, though they were not civilifed. | 

hap. IV. argues for the authenticity of the hiftory of .pa- 
gan Ireland, from about the year 300 before Chrift, and is one 
of the beft parts of the work. 

Chap. V. contains general obfervations on the caufes which 
have retarded the progrefs of the ftudy of the Irith antiquities, 
and advices concerning the methods to be purfued for further- 
ing their ftudy. This chapter has merit. | 
_ So much towards an analyfis of this work. We fhall now 
return to our extracts and remarks. 

When the author, p. 51, argues againft.a writer who re- 
quires one ancient authority to ihew that Druidifim exifted in 
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Ireland, and adduces fir James Ware, Dr. Campbell, and 
the exiftence of the word in Irifh, as proofs, he certainly can= 
not be ferious.. Czfar fays Druidifm originated in Britain; 
hence, fays our author, p. 53, we are directed to Ireland as 
-its prime feat, by ‘ a retrograde direction.’ But why not pur- 
fue this ‘retrograde direCtion to, America? Mr. Webb fays 

. Druidifm could not be propagated in Britain by a few Phoeni- 
cian mariners: but he forgets that the Phoenicians fent men 
of learning (and their priefts ‘were the chief of the clafs), to 

‘make remarks on diftant countries, for the advantage of the 

ftate 5 and that the merchants often performed their own voy- 
ages, and. were, as well as the captains, fometimes men of emi- 
nent knowledge. Not to mention the zeal of converfion, which 
animates priefts, of -moft religions: and he muft deny the pro- 
grefs of all religions, if he denies that even one man may lay 

.the grounds of the-converfion of millions. Gaul, by Cefar’s 
account, had been lately converted to Druidifm by Britith 

-miffionaries: in our author’s idea it muft have been converted 
by a colony ! : 

The following remarks, p. 58, 59, feem juft. 


« The Welch has certainly received:‘a large’ encreafe of words 
from the Gothic, ‘as is evinced from the refearches, and even from 
‘the errors of different gloffologifts. Ina much greater degree, 
therefore, are we to fuppofe this corruption to have taken place 
in Treland, | Without a very accurate acquaintance with both of 
the parent fources, no writer can trace any word in it to either. 
And hence have arifen the miftakes: of the etymologifts, who con- 
tend, that it was originally the fame with the Latin, the Greek, 
‘and cther diale&ts of the Gothic, while at the fame time they 
ftrenuoufly maintain, that it is a‘ good fpecimen of the Celtic. 
Nor lefs remarkable is the miftake of Bullet, who making the 
Jrifh, with the Highland Scotifh, a ftandard of the Celtic, affures 
us, that’he has fought in them for every term of his Dittionary, 
and that of confequence, it is beyond doubt, they are all the ge- 
nuine remains of that language. 

‘ Thefe errors clearly evince, thatthe Irith language, has a 
‘ftrong admixture of the Gothic, and we are hence to make the 
neceflary inference, that the population of this nation, is to be 
traced to both of thefe grand divifions of mankind. And we may 
obferve, that the proportion of the Gothic ftock, is not, perhaps, 
fo inconfiderable as has been commonly fuppofed. Had this been 
the cafe, its traces in this language would be but inconfiderable, 
while they are on the contrary very confpicuous. That there were 
indeed different colonies of this extraction, and thefe of no little 
confequence, will be feen from the relations of the Irifh writers 


‘themfelves.’ 
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In p.. 114 we find a fingular proof of inaccurate reafoning, 
a defe& too often apparent in this work. Mr. Webb argues 
that the Irifh writers of the tenth and latter centuries delerve 
as,much.credit for early events as Gibbon does for the Roman 
hiftory; as if they cited authorities, or wrote upon a fubject 
univerially known! His arguments, p. 116, are equally 
puerile. Our author forgets, p. 123, that we have a liit ex- 
tant of all the pieces which Edward I. carried from Scotland, 
and evidence that they were returned? but what evidence is 
there of the exiftence of his Irifh hiftories? In difcufling the 
quotation from Nennius, p. 1 38, he ftrangely mifunderftands 
the author whom he attacks: by his argument a writer does 
not mention Czfar who puts his name in the genitive. 

From the laft chapter we fhall prefent our readers with fome 
extracts, concerning the publication of ancient monuments of 


Trith hiltory. 


« A colleation of fuch original documents, will render much of 
what has been written of late years, nearly fuperfluous. Accord= 
ingly there is much caufe for regret, that a late colletion of 
tracts on this fubject, from which, from the charaéter of the edi- 
tor, much utility had been expected, fhould have fo greatly dif- 
appointed the public expectation. For though a few ufeful hints 
may be drawn from this voluminous publication, yet might it with 
great advantage be contracted to perhaps one fourth of its prefent 
limits: and if in the recom of what fhould be thus rejected, if in 
the ftead of erudite and laborious refearches on the moft trivial and 
uninterefting circumitances, and even on fubjects more important, 
which have funk under the burden of contradiétory, and extrane- 
ovs matter, we had been favoured with various inedited tra&ts of 
Davies, Barclay, and Llwyd, with verfions or extracts from the 


‘Liber Lecanus, the Pfalter of Cafhel, and with other communi- 


cations ‘equally valuable, with the expectations of all which we 
were flattered, how much more fuccefsful had been the defign, 
of how much greater importance the collection ? 

‘ In the profecution of fuch an undertaking as that which has 


‘been pointed out, it would-be defireable, that the public fhould be 


favoured with biographical notices of the refpective annalifts, with 


critical obfervations on the credit due to their authority, and on 


the peculiarities of their defign, compofition, and genius, and 


with pertinent illuftrations of thofe obfcurities which may be ex- 


pected to occur. Should this undertaking be limited to a more 


confined fcale, and thould publications only of the more valuable 


literary remains be undertaken,, fimilar appendages will be requi- 


_fite. But here care fhould be taken that the public be not bur- 


thened with comments and illuftrations, {welled by extraneous 
and undigefted matier; and that whatever illuftrations or criti- 
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cifm may be introduced, inftead of voluminous, declamatory, in- 
coherent, and contradictery details, fuch as are but soo well 
known already, there fhou!d be fwbftituted nothing but what will 
be remarkable for the contrary properties, for concifenefs, preci- 
fion, perfpicuity, and correétnefs. Thefe are properties to which 
(abfit invidia) our antiquaries feem in a gteat meafure ftrangers 5 
but let it be hoped that their failure ef fuccefs, miay have taught 
them to fet a higher value on thefe moft neceflary qualifications for 
hiftorical difquifition, and in the prefent affair, it is to be expedt~ 
ed they will remember, that the office of editor virtually excludes 
fuch difagreeable and fatiguing expatiation. 

« Of want of encouragement in the profecution of fuch an un- 
dertaking, there can be no reafon to be apprehenfive, as repeated 
calls have been made to urge our antiquarians to place thefe lite- 
rary monuments beyond the effects of timie and the dangers of ac- 
cident, to bring them forward to public infpection,: and to allow 
them that rank which their merit may be found to deferve. Should 
a compliance with thefe requifitions be declined, I am afraid that this 
conduét will be imputed to a convittion, that it is not for the ad- 
vantage of our antiquaries, that thefe works fhould be re{cued 
from that obfcurity in which they have been io long involved, 
and that thefe writers, by thus thunning the light, are determined 
to impofe on others, what they do not themfelves in reality be- 
lievey—-Such will probably be the general opinion,—And while 
to that Amor Patrie which has been the incitement to fo many 
great and fplendid actions, I am difpofed, even in its moft eccen- 
tric wanderings, to grant every poffible indulgence ; while to thofe 
gentlemen who have been moft active in the caufe, I wifh to pay 
every refpect to which, from their eftablifhed charaéter, and from 
the nature of their defign, they are foamply entitled, I muft avow 
that I can only refrain from condemning their condué on the fup- 
pofition that they have hitherto wifhed to remain infenfible to its 
unavoidable confequence. But I would earneftly urge, as far as 
my weak influence may extend, that for the fake of their own 
characters, if there be no other motive, they fhould no longer-de- 
fer giving a fatisfaction fo highly reafonable, and fo frequently 
required,’ 


We mutt obferve, even upon this part, that the author is 
‘ill-informed, concerning the moft important documents of his 
national hiftory, which are doubtlefs the Annals of Tigher- 
nac, of Innisfalen, and of Ulfter. That thofe venerable mo- 
numents are not publifhed is a difgrace to the enlightened {pi- 
rit which now pervades Ireland. | | 

The. Review of Celtic Hiftory firft prefents general animad- 
-verfions on Pinkerton’s Differtation on the Scythians or Goths, 


and accufes him of perverting his authorities in order to dimi- 
nifh 
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nifh the poffeflions of the Celte. Mr. Webb then proceeds to 
examine the following particular obje€ts of the Differtation. 
I. Poffeflions of the Celts. 1. In Tranfalpine Gaul. 2. In Spain. 
3. In Italy. 4.In Germany. 5. Gailic colonies in Germany, 
Italy, Illyria, Afia.. Il. The national character of the Celtz. 
It is not our intention to examine minutely this part of Mr. 
Webb’s work, which fills fifty-fix pages, but our account 
would be imperfect if we did not give a few extracts and re- 
marks. We muft begin with obferving, that our author no 
whe difplays original learning, except a quotation or two 
from Livy, Czefar, and other common claflics: his plan is to 
turn Mr. Pinkerton’s authorities againft him, and the public 
muft judge with whom the perverfion lies. Mr. Webb is, 
however, indebted to the Differtation for clearnefs of ar- 
rangement in this part, which is doubtlefs the moft regular 
and argumentative divifion of his book. After fome appofite 
remarks on the gradual developement of truth in antiquarian 
refearches, Mr. Webb thus proceeds. | 


¢ The hiftory of thofe various nations, by which, from the ear- 
lieft ages, Europe has been poffeffed, affords a ftriking proof of 
what has been advanced. After having long been fubje&ted to 
the uncertainty of doubt and the caprice of opinion, we at length 
behold it xearly reduced to a confiftency and a precifion, which 
mutt be productive of permanent advantage in the conduét of the 
various hiftoric difquifitions, with which fo extenfive a fubje& is 
neceffarily conneéted. It is not my defign to trace the various er- 
rors by which this comprehenfive hiftory has been obfcured, or 
the different hypothefes which have contributed to perplex it. TI 
am only to remark, that what has been obferved with refpect ta 
the prefent ftate of thefe enquiries is, with a particular exception, 
amply confirmed in a tract which has lately appeared under the 
title of a ‘* Differtation on the Origin and Progrefs of the Scy- 
thians or Goths,”’ in which the author of that work has with 
much clearnefs and ingenuity, ftated the refult of the labours of 
his predeceffors in the fame field of hiftorical inveftigation, and 
has interwoven with this ftatement a confiderable portion of novel 
and ufeful information. This traét is profefledly written as ‘* an 
introduction to the ancient and modern hiftory of Europe ;’’ and 
it is with pleafure to be added, that it cangot fail of béing effen- 
. tially conducive to the intereft of both, as well as to the placing 
the talents of the writer, as an hiftorical difquifitor, ip, a con{pi- 
cuous and highly eftimable point of view. 

« To counterbalance merit fo extenfively acknowledged, and fo 
juftly refpeéted, faults of no very trivial nature would be requir. 
ed. And it is exceedingly to be regretted, that fuch faults fhould 
occur in this, as well as a in a fubfequent hiitorical inveftigation, 
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as not only greatly to detraé from the reputation of the writer, 
but alfo to threaten moft ferious confequences to that hiftory on 
which he has beftowed fo much erudition and labour, and exerted 
fuch vigour of underftanding.’ 


This is rather invidious ; for it is not to be fuppofed that Mr. 
Pinkerton, who, in the preface to the work laft mentioned, 
has formally abjured all acrimonious or even controverfial 
writing for ever, fhould, though he have difplayed fome impro- 

er warmth of youth in a polemical work, {tain the page of 
Pittory with paflion, to the perdition of his reputation and la- 
bour. Hiftory is very different from controverfy ; and we ra- 
ther expect candour and impartiality for all parties and opi- 
nions. 

It is unfair im Mr. Webb to conglobate expreflions from the 
Differtation, which the author, as is likely, now feels to be 
ridiculoufly warm, and which are doubly ftriking when de- 
tached from the context. All books have weak parts; but we 
could not applaud any antagonift of Gibbon, who fhould 
amafs all the blemifhes of his laft volumes. Arguments ad 
invidiam have no weight with the candid. 

There are fome parts of Mr. Webb’s anfwer which deferve 


applaufe ; but, in general, his attack is unfounded, as our rea- | 


ders may judge from the following inftances. 

P. 181, the Diflertator is blamed for fuppofing that the 
Celtze, who had fpread over Europe, could be fo reduced as 
to occupy a part of Gaul; though, p. 51, he fays, ‘ From 
the vaft forefts, which even the Romans found in Gaul and 
Germany, and from other marks, it is evident that the popu- 
lation of the Celts and Cumri was very thin and fcattered.’ 
In this and other inftances, Mr. Webb has only confulted the 
paflage he meant to anfwer, and feems not to have difcerned 
that the various parts, and even apparent digreflions, of that 
Differtation, are calculated to throw light upon each other. 
The remarks on the famous paflage of Cefar, p. 182, are un- 
juft, as the Diflertator proves that the Belge and Aquitani 
were foreign colonies, whereas the Celts were original pof- 
feffors, and muft have loft that ground which the foreigners 
had feized. In p. 185, and elfewhere, it is fuppofed that the 
Diilertdtor mentions the Celtic poffeffions as minute in refer- 
ence to Gaul, whereas he mutt fpeak in reference to their for- 
mer extgnfion over Europe: he no where is fo wild as to op- 
pofe Czefar, who allows them a third part of Gaul; no f{malk 
territory. The confufion, p. 186, is of Mr. Webb’s crea- 
tion, for it is certain that Diodorus could only mean the Bel~ 
ge, who were confefledly of German extract: but the re- 
marks, p. 187, feem well founded, and if granted, thew that 
the 
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che limits of Celtic Gaul were a little more extenfive than the 
Diflertator allows. ) | | 

The Celtic pofleMfions in Spain and Italy, Mrs Webb fays 
nothing fatisfactory concerning; and his remarks on the A&{tii 
and Cimbri in Germany afford nothing new. As to the coio- 
nies in Germany and Italy we can only obferve, that Mr. Pine 
kerton and Mr. Webb underftand Livy and Cefar in a differ- 
ent manner; and that, for this caufe, the latter accufes the 
former of hiftoric perverfion! In p. 202, the Differtator is 
accufed of interpolating Livy, becaufe from inadvertence he 
fays, that author mentions the Scordifci and Taurifci as of one 
fpeech with the Baftarnze, while the paflage is filent concern- 
ing the ‘T'aurifci; and, in a note, this one inaccurate quotation 
is ‘put upon the footing of an interpolation of the Latin text ! 
Yet Mr. Webb grants that this, perverfioy could anfwer.ng 
end, as Pliny, lib. iil. cap. 20, tells us, that the Taurifci 
were the fame with the Norici, who were Scythians, the 
point which the Diflertator wifhed to eftablifh. Our author’s 
arguments, “p. 205, &c. that the Treviri, a nation of Belgic 
Gaul, were not Be Igee, are not a little fingular, and fhew that 
he is very argumentative: he here reafons again{t ‘Tacitus, 
Pliny, Mela, &c. yet has the modefty of accufing the Dif- 
fertator of fometimes oppofing one ancient author againft 
another.—Mr. Webb is himfelf guilty of a mifquotation, 
when he adduces Cefar de Bello Gall. lib. ii. c. 3. for the 
Treviri joining the Romans againft the Belge; while the Rhe« 
mi are the people. mentioned: yet on this milquotation he 
founds his argument that the Treviri were not Belge, though 
the neareft to Germany of all the Belge who confefledly came 
from that country, and though ancient authors be unanimous 
that they were Belge. An inftance like this leads us much 
to doubt his former and following affertions and quotations, 
which we have not time to examine minutely, The triumph- 
ant conclufion of this divifion, p. 216, is truly ludicrous. 

The fecond obje€&t of Mr. Webb’s Review of Celtic Hifs 
tory is, to vindicate the character of that nation againft the 
charges of the Differtator, which he amply does by cenfuring 
fome hafty expreflions of his work; but he forgets that 
the attack on thé Celts was but a retort courteous to Mr. 
Macpherfon; who had extoled them, at the expence of all 
other nations, and had expreffed his particular contempt for 
our Gothic anceftors. When we confider the infolerice, the 
anger, and the perverfions of the authors whom the Dif- 
fertator on the Scythians has attacked, we the lefs wonder at 
his occafional warmth, though we muft b'ame it even in a 
youthful writer. Mr. Webb thus concludes: 
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‘ The meaneft inftrument is capable of producing effects of the 
moft alarming nature, and in fuch circumitances, it will naturally 
excite fuch a degree of general attention, as to confer a fort of 
importance on the caufe, however infignificant in itfelf. But 
when, as in the prefent cafe, the comprehenfive fabric of ancient 
hiftory is thus boldly attacked in its foundation, and when para- 
doxical affertions, in oppofition to every authority, are thus boldly 
brought forward to fupport the attack, by a writer, whofe talents, 
znd whofe acquired information are truly refpedtable, it is not 
furprifing that his confequence fhould be too highly eftimated by 
the generality of readers, who are induced by his profeffions of 
impartiality, and his fuppofed veneration for the teftimonies of 
ancient writers, to rely with implicit confidence on whatever facts, 
and whatever confequent inferences he may think proper to im- 
pute to thefe unbiafled guides. Hence the merit of his produc- 
tions, though replete in many parts with judicious remark and 
acute inveftigation, has been perhaps too highly overrated, and 
he has found means to communicate to the public, no {mall por- 
tion of that affurance of his own fuperior importance, of which 
he appears to entertain fo cleara conviction. Socomplete indeed 
is this conviction, that he. feems to expect from all his cotempo- 
raries, a tribute of refpetful veneration, a tribute, which at pre- 
fent they are not unwilling to grant. What Johnfon obferved of 
another great writer, is, however, peculiarly applicable to him, 
and merits his ferious confideration: ‘* When I read Warburton 
firft, and obferved his force and his contempt of mankind, I 
thought he had driven the world before him; but I foon found 
that was not the cafe ; for Warburton, by extending his abufe, 
rendered it ineffectual.” 


We muft not omit that Mr. Webb, by fuppofing, p. 209, 
any writer fo ignorant as to imagine that Druide@ is a feminine 
word, only expofes his own inattention. When Tacitus, vi. 
54, fpeaks of a Druidic prophecy, he furely affords no argu- 
ment that the male Druids exifted. Ammianus, in like man- 
ner, {peaks of paft times. In the Hiftoria Augufta, we find 
only female Druids. 

At the end are given fome Notes on the Analyfis. That 
marked B. p. 233, proceeds on mifquotation, mitreprefenta- 
tion, anda confufion of different objects, familiar to our au- 
thor: he here confounds the cars, or waggons for women, 
with cars of battle, &c. In note E. Mr. Webb forgets that 
the Goths had human facrifices as well as the Druids. In 
that marked BB. he difplays his judgment, by recommend- 
ing an accurate tranflation of Keating’s Hiftory, as ‘a work 
more ferviceable to Irith antiquities, than any other which 
could poflibly be projected :” as in the one marked T. he fhews 
his 
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his logic and candour, by branding Ledwich’s refpeCtable work 
on Irifh Antiquities as a party production. 

Upon the whole, this young and inexperienced writer has 
fet up for a judge, before he was qualified to be a counfel ; 
has, in cenfuring acrimony, fallen himfelf into virulence; 
has given no proof of learning, yet has prefumed even to 
decide many learned queftions; and has, though unknown in 
the literary world, wantonly attacked many eminent literary 
characters.—Having thus fummed up the cafe, we leave the 
verdict to the public. 





Defcription of the Plain of Troy. (Concluded from p. 88.) 


M Chevalier, while in the fituation formerly defcribed, was 

*furrounded with four hillocks, perfectly refembling ail 
thofe he had difcovered on his journey. One of them, how- 
ever, appeared to have fomething fingular in itsconftru€tion. On 
approaching it, he perceived that it did not confift,like the others, 
of a heap of earth covered with green turf, but of an enormous 
mafs of {mall ftones piled upon one another promifcuoufly. 
Its conical fhape had evidently undergone an alteration, and 
attempts appeared to have been made to penetrate into the in- 
fide of it, with a view to explore its contents. 

This was not all. On examining carefully the furface of 
the rock of Balli-dahi, M. Chevalier diftinguifhed foundations 
of ancient buildings, the mafonry of which had affumed the 
confiftence of the rock itfelf.. * Are not thefe, fays he, the 
foundations of fome ancient city ? and are not the columns of 
marble or of granite which decorate the neighbouring tombs, 
the ruins of its temples and its palaces? I had then no right 
to decide in the afirmative, nor did I allow myfelf even to pre- 
fume that this had been the cafe ; but I was at leaft entitled to 
aver, that if a city ever exifted on this fpot, it had the advan- 
tage of being fituate at the extremity of a large and fertile 
plain, in the vicinity of water, pure, wholefome and copious; 
that it was environed almoft on every fide with formidable pre- 
cipices, which rendered it impregnable, and that no fituation 
was ever more favourable for the conitruction of a city. The 
hill which faces the plain, is the only place where it is poffible 
to come at the height of Bounar-Bachi.’ 

As the torrent of Menderé was dried up when the traveller 
went to its banks, he refolved to walk within its ara and 
{crambling over trunks of trees and rocks, borne down by the 
impetuofity of the current, to trace it up to the fource. Wil- 
lows, poplars and plane-trees are to be feen growing there 
amidft the havock which furrounds them; and, though half 
torn away from the roots, they ftill, fays he, are offering to 
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the feafon, perhaps for the laft time, the tribute of a ftinted 
verdure. 

After having walked for near five hours between the two 
chains of abrupt rocks which border the valley, the traveller 
came to a plain not near fo large as that which hé had left be- 
hind him, and at the entry into which there is a confiderable 
village, called by the T'urks Jné or Ené. The wooden bridge 
which conducts paffengers i into this place, is fupported by two 
columns of granite. The walls of the caravenferay are co- 
vered with Greck infcriptions, but which it is impollible to de- 
cypher. According to our author, every circumltance feems 
to indicate that this village has been built upon the ruins of 
fome ancient city ; and there actually was one in this part of 
the country, bd bh § Strabo calls xcas, a name eafily recog- 
nifed in that of Exé. 

The torrent which wafhes the walls of the village of Ene, 
and which difcharges itfelf into the Menderé, is dried up a 
great part of the year, and the country through which it paf- 
{es is mountainous and rugged. 

From £xé, the traveller continued his journey, conftantly 
tracing the bed of the Menderé towards the high mountain 
whence he was aflured that it iffued. After having afcended 
for four hours, and paffed over many torrents, which, being 
{wollen by late rains, rolled their foaming waters at the bottom 
of the precipices, he at laft reached the fummit of that moun- 
tain, which Homer, he obferves, has fo well defcribed when 
he {peaks of it as ‘ difcharging from its recefles a multitude of 
copious itreams, and as abounding in variety of game,’ 

pes mount Ida the traveller now went to Conftantinople, 
where he feems to have indulged himfelf in the moft flattering 
profpect of a fuccefsfal termination to his enquiries; in the 

rofecution of which he foon returned thence, on his fecond, 

and, afterwards, a third voyage to the ‘road. 

_ He arrived at Koum-Kalé at the very time when the fun was 
fetting behind the peak of mount is The fky was per- 
feétly ferene ; and the profpect recalled to the tr ayeller’s mind 
what he had formerly read in Pliny, pie confidered ag a fable, 
It is faid by that naturalift, that the th: adow of mount Athos, 
at certain times of the year, extends as far as the market-place 
of Myrina, a city of ee ifland of Lemnos, at the diftance of 
eighty-{even miles from that mountain. The teftimony of 
Pliny in {WPport of this fa, did not appear. to M. Chevalier 
to be entitled to a greater degree of credit than the aflertion oF 
Strabo, who afirms, that thofe who inhabit the fummit of the 
fame mountain, fec the rifing fun three hours fooner than the 
jnhabitants of the fea-coatft. Lonbe tray ester was much inclined 
ro reckon thefe aflertions equally incredible, until looking to- 
wards 
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wards the weft, he obferved an immenfe fhadow fhaped like 
a cone, whofe point was «t the top of mount Athos, and its 
bafe, horizontally projected, feemed to be in contaét with 
the furface of the fea, and to extend towards the ifland of 
Lemnos. Ina few feconds this fhadow, mounting into the 
atmofphere, was difperfed, gradually lofing its fhape, as the 
fun defcended below the horizon. ‘ Nothing farther was re- 
quifite, fays the traveller, to convince me that Pliny was in 
the right; but the affertion of Strabo can neyer be juftified.’ 

Both the fecond and third tour which the traveller made in 
the road, fti!l furnifhed him with new ideas, and enabled 
him to correct the miftakes he had committed in the firft. 

In the fixth chapter our author proceeds to give an account 
of the moft odieessad travellers, ancient and modern, who 
have vifited the plain of Troy. We fhall confine ourfelves to 
his obfervations on the latter. 

Dr. Pococke is the firft of the moderns who has attempted 
to give. a pe gins of the Troad. It is acknowledged that 
his work, though abounding in errors, and in many re{pects 
ob{cure, "proved to the prefent traveller a very ufeful guide in 
his refearches. Dr, Pococke had feen the greater part of the: 

tombs, in the valley of Thymbra, and the river T hymbrius ; 
bit he made no map of the country; and being too fond an 
admirer of Strabo, he fuffered himfelf to be mifled by that 
geographer rather than truft to his own eyes, which aecitsly 
would have brought him to agree with Homer, by a faithful 
furvey of nature. Our author admits, however, that in the 
time of that traveller, it was neither eafy nor prudent to pro- 
duce a geometrical apparatus to the view of the Turks. That 
people, he obferves, had not then experienced the yoke of the 
‘Ruilians, and they were not fo tractable as they are now. 

‘The next modern who vifited the Troad was Dr. Chand- 
ier ; concerning whom our author regrets, that he feemed to 
annex fo little importance to objects which demanded a moft 
minute inveftigation. 

In the feventh chapter the traveller refutes the error of 
Strabo on the fubject of the Scamander, That ancient geo- 
grapher had never vitited the ‘T'road, and therefore adopted the 
defcription given by Demetrius of Scepfis, A thort extract 
from the work will beit elucidate this fubject to our readers. 


'€ Mount Cotylus, where Demetrius places the fource of the 
Scamander, inftead of the fource of the Simeis, is at the diftance 
of fifteen leagues from the fea-fhore. It is the Kas-dahi or moun- 
tain of the gosfe, which [ have defcribed in my journal; and, 
next to mount Gargarum, forms the higheft fummit Of the range 
of Ida, ftill, at this day, abounding in fallow-deer, as in the 
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days of Homer, and encompaffed with other mountains, whofe 
branches extend weftward all the way to the fea, and eaftward to- 
wards Myfia. The Grecian army could never have made war 
amidft thefe inacceffible mountains. If therefore we follow Stra- 
bo, or rather Demetrius, we muft fuppofe that Homer has de- 
ceived us, when he tells us, that the greateft battles were fought 
betwixt the banks of the two rivers, that the city of Troy was 
fituate near the fources of the Scamander, and that the Greeks 
frequently, on the fame day, marched clofe up to the walls, and 
then returned to their camp.’ 


The next chapter is employed in a farther examination of 

the fame fubje€t ; and the ninth contains an examination of 
Pope’s map of the plain of Troy. 
_ Though Mr. Pope has, in his Effay, given a minute def- 
cription of the plain of Troy, his map, or rather land{cape, 
of. that region is undoubtedly erroneous. ‘ Such extraordi- 
nary miftakes appear upon the face of this map, fays our au- 
thor, that I was immediately difpofed to believe with Mr. 
Wood, that they could only have arifen from the unfkilfulnefs 
of the engraver, who had transferred to the right the objects 
which were intended to occupy the left. How indeed éan it be 
fuppofed that Pope was fo very ignorant, as to place the pro- 
montory of Sigéum on the left of the Grecian army ?” 

M. Chevalier, after animadverting on fome particulars in 
Mr. Pope’s map, feems inclined to fuppofe, that this eminent 
author, having remarked fomewhere in the Iliad, that the 
fources of the Scamander were to the weft ; and accuftomed, 
befides, to confider the left fide of the map as the weft, as is 
ufually the cafe, did thus adjuft every other fituation, fuch as 
that of Sigéum, the Simois, &c. fo as to agree with this fun- 
damental principle. 

* Our author’s next object is the examination of Mr. Wood’s 
map, which he pronounces to be extremely erroneous. In 
treating of this fubje€t, he breaks forth into the following ex- 
poftulation : } 


¢ But pray, Mr. Wood, what proof have you that the Troad 
is farther enlarged to the extent of ten leagues ; for no fewer are 
requifite to authorife you to place the city of Troy at the fources 
of that torrent which you call the Scamander? Befides, in what 
particular part of the Troad has this accretion happened, and to 
what caufe can it be afcribed ? Has the Simois extended the plain 
by the fand brought down by its inundations, and lodged at its 
mopth? It is eafy to afcertain by meafurement any increafe that 
may have happened to the plain between the two promontories. 
It is even eafy to prove that no confiderable increafe can exift 
there, becaufe the impetuous currents of the Hellefpont conftantly 
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prevent this, by fweeping the fands away into the Agean fea, as 
faft as the river accumulates them at its mouth.’ 


In fucceeding chapters, the author makes remarks on differ- 
ent objects in JS plain of Troy; drawing, firft, a compari- 
fon of the Scamander with the Samois. He obferves, that 
the velocity with which the fources of the Scamander gufh 
forth, fhews that they defcend froma place of great elevation. 
The river formed by them preferves this extraordinary rapidity 
till it arrives at the place where it enters its artificial canal. 
The frequent eddies which its furface exhibits, and which 
are caufed by the dafhing of its waters againft the great num- 
ber of winding banks they meet with, are probably the reafon 
why the poet gives it the epithet of Aimes, whjrling, or full 
of eddies. 

This river, we are informed, is never fubject to any in- 
creafe or diminution : its waters are as pellucid as cryftal ; its 
borders are covered with flowers; the fame fort of treés and 
plants which grew near it when it was attacked by Vulcan, 
grow there ftill; willows, afh-trees, and reeds, are yet to be 
{een on its banks, and eels are ftill caught in it. 

With regard to the fituation of ancient ‘Troy, our author 
obferves, that.there are many circumftances in the poems of 
Homer which would be inexplicable and even impoflible, upon 
the fuppofition that it was in any other place than the emi- 
nence of the prefent Bounar-Bachi. We cannot refrain from 
gratifying our readers with what he advances on this fubje&, 


‘ The village of Bounarbachi is fituate on the fide of an emi- 
nence, which is expofed to every wind.—Homer, in fpeaking of 
the city of Troy, gives it the epithet of nveuisooa, windy. 

‘ The fame village is placed at .the termination.of a fpacious 
plain, the foil of which, being rich and of a blackifh colour, 
indicates its great fertility, and whofe produce at this day fupports 
the numerous adjacent villages.—Paris anfwers the invectives of 
Heétor, by propofing to try his kill in fingle combat with Mene- 
laus, and fays to him ‘‘ Whoever fhall prove victorious,—you the 
reft of the Trojans, after making a league of peace, fhall inhabit 
the fertile plain of Troy, and the Greeks fhall return to Argos, 
which abounds in fteeds.’’ 

‘ The village of Bounarbachi is at the diftance of four leagues 
from the fea.—Polydamas the Trojan, after having fought long 
near the fhips of the Greeks, advifes his companions not to wait 
for the morning to return to Troy; ‘* for,’ fays he, “* we are 
a great way from the walls.”’ 

© Clofe at the village of Bounarbachi is to be feen a marhh co 
vered with a great quantity of tall reeds. Ulyffes relates to his 
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faithful Eamzus how he had paffed the night in ambufh, ‘* near 
the city of Troy, and in the midft of reeds.” 

* The city of Troy was impregnable on all fides, except on 
the fide towards the hill of wild fig-trees, which extended betwixt 
the Sczan gate and the fources of the Scamander.—-The precipi- 
ces which fkirt the eminence of Bounarbachi, and the Simois 
which runs at the foot of thefe precipices would, at this day, 
prefent infuperable difficulties in the way of any army wifhing to 
get poffeffion of the place. It would be impracticable to affail it 
from any other quarter than from the fide towards the fources of 
the Scamander, There are no wild fig-trees now growing in that 
particular place; but they are ftill very.common in the plain of 
Troy ; and I have already obferved the fingular fimiliarity betwixt 
the name of the village of Eri and the appellation of *Egiveds, 
given to the hill in the neighbourhood of Troy. Near that hill 
were fituate the gardens of Priam, where Lycaon, when cutting 
wood, was furprifed by Achilles ; and on that fpot are ftill fituate 
at this day the gardens of the Aga of Bounarbachi, who, after 
forty centuries, fucceeds to the King of the Trojans in his capital, 
in a part of his poffeflions, and in his abfolute {way over the in- 
habitants of the plain of Troy, and over the inferior Agas who 
command them. 

‘ The epithets of dxoos, high, a duper dros, very high, which Homer 
every where gives to the citadel of Troy, were fufficient authority 
for believing that it was fituate on aneminence. But I was al- 
ways furprifed that the great poet fhould make no mention of 
thofe precipices of Bounarbachi which overlook the Simois, efpe- 
cially as their awful and picturefque appearance was a fubjeét fo 
worthy of his pencil. By tracing him in every line and every 
word of his two poems, I was at laft enabled to difcover that 
thefe high rocks which formed the fureft defence of ancient Troy 
had not been unobferved by him. Demodocus, in extolling the 
exploits and the ftratagems of Ulyffes, relates the manner in 
which the wooden horfe was conducted into the citadel. *‘*. The 
Trojans themfelves,” fays he, ‘* dragged it into the acropolis, 
and thus there it ftood ; while they, feated around it, {poke with 
uncertainty about what ought to be done. They thought of three 
different methods, either with the fharp fteel to open a pafiage 
into its fide, or to drag it up to the fummit of the rock, and tofs 
it down headlong, or juffer the huge figure to be dedicated as an 
expiatory gift to the gods.” 





« The public road pafled near the fources of the Scamander ; 
for He&tor, when purfued by Achilles, came to thefe fources juft 
after he had croffed it.—Still at this day, in coming from the 
fhore of the Hellefpont to the village of Bounarbachi, you pafs 


by the fources of the Scamander. 
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* If all thefe circumftances united are not fufficient to afcertain 
the fituation of ancient Troy, I hope that the following ftri€ ma- 
thematical demonftration will prove it beyond all doubt. 

‘ The Sczan or weftern gate was that which faced the plain, 
From this gate the Trojans iffued forth, in order to engage on 
that plain ; near this gate Heftor ftood, when Priam and Hecuba 
wanted to diffuade him from entering the lifts with Achilles ; and, 
laftly, 1t was from the top of this gate that thefe unfortunate pa- 
rents beheld their fon perifh near the fources of the Scamander.— 
‘The fources of the Scamander then lay in front and in view of the 
Scxan gate. ‘This gate was therefore on the weft of the city. 
When it is once granted that I am exact with refpeét to the pofition 
of the fources of the Scamander ; it muft be allowed that I am 
right as to the fituation of the city of Troy. That this is to 


the ealt of the fources, is ftridtly and. unqueftionably demon- 
firated.’ 


M. Chevalier informs us, that of the four monuments upon 
the eminence of Bounarbachi, three are precifely fimilar to 
thofe which are to be feen on the fhore of the Hellefpont, and 
the fourth confifts of an enormous mafs of ftones, which 
feem to be the remains of a demolifhed firucture. After fa- 
tisfying himfelf beyond ali doubt refpecting the fituation of 
Troy, his firft idea was, that they contained the afhes of the 
Trojan warriors. This conjeture appeared more rational, 
becaufe feveral ancient authors relate, that long after the ‘Tro- 
jan war, the monuments of the Trojans, as well as of the 
Greeks, were fhewn to travellers; and of this he adduces 
feveral inftances. 2 

Our author next examines, whether his own topographi- 
cal account of the fources of the Scamander correfponds with 
the defcription given by Homer. The fources of this river, 
according to the poet, were at no great diftance from Troy. 
This is likewife the cafe upon the hypothefis of our author. 
The extraordinary phenomenon, which diftinguifhes its two 
fources (one of thefe being cold, and the other hot), is parti- 
cularly remarked both by the poet and the traveller. - Homer 
defcribes the places all round the fources of the Scamander as 
covered with tall reeds: the fame was obferved by M. Cheva- 
lier. ‘The latter likewife found the ‘lurkifh women of the 
village of Bounarbachi wafhing their garments at the fources 
of the Scamander, as the wives and daughters of the Trojans, 
correfpondent to the authority of the poet, were accuftomed 
to do,when they enjoyed the fweets of peace, before the ar- 
rival 6F the Greeks. 

In the twentieth chapter the author makes feveral i ingenious 
remarks concerning Achilles’s purfuit of Hector. According 
to 
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to the common opinion of Homer’s interpreters, Hector di- 
reCted his courfe around the walls of Troy; but from the def- 
cription given by our author of the rocks and rugged grounds 
behind Bounarbachi, fuch a courfe appears to have been im- 
practicable. He therefore endeavours to eftablifh a different 
interpretation of the poet’s expreflion relative to this fubjed. 


‘ If thefe two warriors, fays he, had retired from the fight of 
the armies, and continued their career quite round the walls of 
the great city of Priam, would the Sczan gate have been {pared 
by the Grecian army ? No longer awed by the prefence of their 
hero, and in a ftate of uncertainty refpeciing the fate of the two 
warriors, while out of their view at the oppofite fide of the city, 
would thofe troops have remained inactive ? And would they have 
been able to reftrain their impatience ull the chiefs fhould run no 
Jefs than three times round the city ?” 


M. Chevalier afterwards compares the combat of Turnus 
and A®neas with that of Hector and Achilles. 


‘ This circular flight of Turnus when purfued by Eneas, fays 
he, is not dire&ted around Laurentum, but under the walls of that 
city, always on the fame fide, and within a fpace of ground, 
‘* encompaffed by the thick ranks of the Trojans, the walls of 
the city, and an extenfive marth :’—a circumftance which Virgil 
feems to have imagined, on purpofe to produce for his combatants 
a field fomewhat analogous to the plain of Troy, that they might 
thus be confined to the fame fcene, conftantly expofed to the 
view of their countrymen; and, in fhort, that his compofition 
might preferve a confiftency, free from every violation of proba- 
bility and good tafte, 

© Why, it may be afked, did Virgil, after following his mo- 
del fo implicitly from the beginning of the epifode, feem to de- 
viate from him refpecting the particular courfe in which his war- 
tiors ran? Would he have ventured to corre& his great original 
in fo material a circumftance ? did his copy of the Iliad exhibit 
a reading different from thofe now extant? or, is the text of Ho- 
mer capable of fuch an explication as Virgil feems to have given 
it? 

‘ Taking it for granted that the text has undergone no altera- 
tion, perhaps it may be poffible to find in it a meaning fimilar to 
that which Virgil has expreffed ; and thus, at the fame time, to 
vindicate the original from the charge of violating probability. 

« After carefully examining the whole paffage, I am perfuaded 
that the difficulty in queftion proceeds entirely from the way of 
explaining the prepofition wegi, which often fignifies rand, Or 
round about ; but is alfo ufed by other authors, as well as Homer 
himfelf, to exprefs the Latin juxta, prope, ad or the Englifh 
Bears 
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near, befide, hard by, thus marking vicinity in point of place. 
If, inftead of taking weg?, in the former fenfe, we fhould adopt 
the latter, the difficulty is completely obviated ; the combatants 
run in acircular direction before or near the city ;—and thus there 
no longer remains any effential difference betwixt thofe two pa- 
rallel incidents in the Iliad and the AZneid ; and the great Homer 
is vindicated from the charge of a deficiency in point of tafte, 
which ought to be imputed folely to the uggkilfulnefs of his tran- 
flators.’ 


The argument advanced by our author, againft He€tor’s 
being purfued by Achilles literally round the walls of Troy, 
correfponds entirely with our own opinion on the fubje& ; 
and it is certain that the prepofition zegi, from its general 
fenfe, and its acceptation in the inftances {pecified, will juftify 
the interpretation he has given it. Had Achilles purfued Hec- 
tor really around the walls of Troy, and Aineas likewife Tur 
nus around thofe of Laurentum; the Greeks, in one cafe, 
and the Trojans, in the other, would naturally have followed 
with folicitude the courfe of their refpective hero; and the 
poets would never have omitted to mention fo effential a cir- 
cumftance. . The common interpretation, therefore, is ex- 
tremely improbable, and we are glad to find the learned tran- 
flator agree in rejecting it. 

The laft chapter in the volume is devoted to the tombs of 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Antilochus. Homer, as our author 
obferves, exprefsly mentions that the monument erected for 
Patroclus and Achilles was of a circular form, conftructed of 
ductile earth, and fituated on the fea-fhore. The conclufion 
of the volume relates to a difcovery of fuch a nature that we 
fubmit it to the attention of our readers. 


« I dwell with the greateft pleafure upon this defcription, the 
particulars of which contribute fo effectually towards eftablifhing 
the authenticity of the antiquities of which I am fpeaking. 
‘* They formed the monument of a circular fhape ;”—indeed all 
the tombs of the plain of Troy are of a circular fhape :—** they 
then laid the foundations.” This fhews that there was an internal 
fabric, and Homer points out its ufe: ‘* they pour out loofe earth 
wpon this fabric.” This earth, whofe moveable quality is well 
expreffed by the term xvin, would eafily have crumbled down, and 
could not long have refifted the injuries of the air, if particular 
care had not been taken to fupport it by a cone of mafonry. 

‘ This curious mafs of earth, raifed by the@hands of the 
Greeks, ftill exifts. It is not now furrounded with elms, as it once 
was; the place of thefe is now occupied with tall poplars, and 
| mournful 
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mournful cypreffes, ftill more gloomy, and better adapted to the 
nature of fepulchres. : 

‘ Dr. Chandler with reafon looks upon the tomb near to Jeni- 
chehr, on the fummit of the promontory, to be that of Antilo- 
chus ; but I know not what induced him to think that the one next 
it is that of Peneleus. Be that as it will, it is probable, if we 
attend to Homer’s defcription, that the two monuments raifed to 
Patroclus and Antiloghus, contain nothing, and are mere ceno- 
taphs, as the afhes of’ thefe two warriors were put into the fame 
urn with thofe of Achilles, and depofited in the fame tomb. . 

¢ Fall of this idea, and induced moreover by the magnitude of 
the bartows which is the neareft to the fea, as well as by the fin- 
gular name of Dios-Tapé, the Divine Tomb; fill given to it by the 
Greek inhabitants of the Sigéan promontory, I previoufly pitched. 
upon this as the moft proper fubject for the operation of digging 
_which I advifed. . 

« After my departure from Conftantinople, means were founds 
by the help of fome prefents made to the commanding officers of 
the neighbouring fort, to accomplifh this undertaking, in fpite of 
the vigilance of the Turks. ‘Towards the centre of thé monu- 
ment, two large ftones were found leaning at an eagle the one 
againft the other, and forming a fort of tent, under which was 
prefently difcovered a fmall ftatue of Minerva, feated in a chariot 
with four horfes; and an urn of metal filled with afhes, charcoal 
and human bones. ‘This urn, which is now in the poffeflion of 
the comte de Choifeul, is encircled in fculpture with a vine 
branch, from which are fufpended bunches of grapes done with 
exquifite art. r 

« Whether thefe are the afhes of Achilles, I pretend not to 
fay ; but moft certainly they are the relics of fome perfonage who 
paid a particular veneration to Minerva, fince they are aecompa- 
nied with a ftatue of that goddefs. Befides, he muft have died in 
an age of the world when it was the practice to burn dead bodies, 
fince here are to be feen afhes, charcoal and bones, ftill very dif 
tinguifhable. When therefore I behold the urn of metal adorned 
with vine-branches, I own I find it very difficult to prevent myfelf 
from thinking of that famous urn, the gift of Bacchus, and the 
workmanfhip of Vulcan, which Thetis gave.to her fon, and in 
which the Greeks depofited the afhes of their hero. 

¢ But how, it will be afked, have thefe afhes been fo long pre- 
ferved ? how have they refifted the inclemency of the feafous for 
thore than three thoufand years? It may be anfwered, becanfe 
they were not expofed to the influence of the weather. The vault 
urider which @hey were found, was covered with an immenfe ftra- 
tum of fine fand, upon which there was fpread another ftill thicker 
of clay, and over all a high hill was reared. By thefe means, 
the 
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the urn was fecured againft all humidity and conta& with the air, 
which are the two great caufes of diffolution. 

‘¢ But that is not fufficient,’”’ adds the celebrated author of she 
Travels of Anacharfis, the learned and virtuous Abbé Barthelmy; 
«* thofe clufters of grapes attached to the urn, are executed in a 
ftyle of excellence which -accords not with the age of Homer.” 
To this objection I might anfwer with Boulanger, that “ the age 
of Homer, whatever it might be, was followed by many ages of 
ignorance, amidft the duit of which his book.was with difficulty 
preferved, and during which the author himfelf was forgotten.’” 
Of that author, fuch as he fill appears to be, I might fay, that 
he could only have appeared in an enlightened age, fince he dif- 
plays a fublime genius, embellifhed with moft extenfive know- 
ledge ; and fince the language of Greece poffedes in the Iliad a 
degree of beauty, elegance and perfection, which only could be 
the refult of a very advanced flate of improvement in commerce, 
in the arts and in letters. : 

« However, that I may not, by any hypothefis which may feem 
ill founded, give umbrage to the learned ; that I may not run any 
rifk of contradicting the annals, the marbles and the chronology 
of Greece, we may, I imagine, at leaft be allowed to compare the 
degree of civilization of the Greeks in the time of Homer, and 
even of Achilles, with that of the Turks in our own times. The 
former, though very ignorant of the arts, carried on a commerce 
with Egypt and Afia, as the Turks do with France and with Eng- 
land. I have feen in the poffeffion of feveral pachas, both pendu- 
lum clocks and globes, and I never on that account fufpe&ed them 
of being aftronomers. Achilles might purchafe a fhield from an 
Egyptian, as a Janizary buys a firelock from an Englifhman ; and 
he might have had in his poffeffion an urn of exquifite workman- 
fhip; procured in fome fuch manner, and in which his friends 
thight have depofited his afhes, 

© To thofe who afk whether I have found any infcriptions on 
the tombs of the Troad, I anfwer, that it does not appear for 
certain that infcriptions, in written characters, were in ufe in the 
time of the Trojan war; for Homer makes no mention of any 
fuch. But the verfes of a great poet, when they defcribe the fitua- 
tion and the fhape of a monument whofe awful folidity and fize 
protect it from the injuries of time, are infcriptions more durable 
than thofe on a plate of marble or of brafs. Homer trufted that 
the tombs which he celebrated, would partake of the immortality 
ef his defcription$ ; and he fung— 
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—to thofe now born, and to thofe who fhall hereafter exift. 


¢ If thefe evidences, rentlemen, are fufficient' to remove all 
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your doubts refpe&ting the exiftence of thofe precious remains of 
’ antiquity, I fhall have reafon to expe& the confidence of all the 
learned ; and I indulge myfelf with the pleafing hope, that when 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh fhall have pronounced a favour- 
abie jadgment concerning the authenticity of thofe famous monu- 
ments, all the acedemies of Europe will be eager to adopt it; and 
enlightened travellers of all nations, whom bufinefs or curiofity 
may conduct to the Hellefpont, will confider it as incumbent upon 
them, by a new veneration paid to the tombs of the heroes of the 
Iliad, toamake fome amends for the criminal’ oblivion in which 
barbarifm has involved them for fo many ages.’ | 


On the whole, this Memoir may juftly be regarded as one 
of the moft interefting difquifitions into a es. of claflical cele- 
brity, that has hitherto ever engaged the attention of the literary 
world. M. Chevalier has invefltigated the plain of Troy with 
fuch hberal zeal, afliduity, and fuccefs, as defervedly place 
him beyond all: competition from the whole united clafs of 
travellers, ancient and modern, who have vifited that region, 
confecrated to immortal fame by the nobleft produétions of 
human genius. By examining the Troad with unwearied in- 
duftry, and comparing its prefent ftate with topographical cir- 
cumi{tances in Homer, he has not only evinced the fidelity of 
the poet’s defcription, but feems to have afcertained the true 
fituation of ancient Ilium, and other objets of renown, with 
‘a degree of precifionand probability which fcarcely leaves room 
for any doubt. Whether he has actually had the peculiar good 
fortune to difcover the afhes of Achilles, the fatal enemy of 
Troy, no pofitive evidence can now inconteftibly prove ; but 
on a fubject concerning which the opinion of individuals may 
be expected, we do not hefitate, every circumftance confi- 
dered, to exprefs ourfelves in the affirmative. The prac- 
tice of burning the dead can only be referred to times of 
extremely remote antiquity among the Eaftern nations; and 
when to this confideration is joined the epithet of Dios Tapé, 
the Divine Tomb, with the farther evidence of poetical, hif- 
torical, and, formerly, traditional authority, it will be difficult 
to aflign thofe relics, by probable conjecture, to any other pe- 
riod than the heroic ages, or to any other perfon than the fon 
of Thetis, whom Grecian fiction had invefted with the honours 
of divinity. The poetical hiftory of the cup, or urn, in 
which the afhes were found, is recited witl great perfpicuity 
by the profeffor who has obliged the public with a tranflation 
of the nana re we have the pleafure to add, he has 
enriched with a number of references, and-yaluable afinota- 
. tions, expreflive both of learnin d ingenuity. We have 
only to obferve, with relation tot ofr that its being adorned 
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with vine-branches, may correfpond, in mythological language, , 
with a prefent from Bacchus; and its ree made of metal: 


was fufhicient to denominate it the workmanthip of Vulcan. 





The Hiftory of the Revolution of France. Tranflated from the 
French of M. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Debrett. 1792. 


Short time muft determine whether the late events in France’ 


are to be ftyled a revolption, ora temporary anarchy, the 
infurrection of a rebellious, tyrannical, and fanguinary mob. 
As a political fyftem, it had neither bafis nor conneétion. It 
was a mafs of founding words, and regulations, fometimes 
indeed goods but, as a whole, unfatisfa€tory, and, as a confti- 
tution, inconfiftent and impracticable. A hiitory, however, 
of the attempt will be of ufe as a guide to future hiftorians, 
perhaps as'a warning to future innovators; and M. Rabaut 
St. Etienne, who may truly fay of the revoiution, quorum pars 
magna fui, -has every qualification to render a hiftory of this 
kind interefting. ‘ Brief, elegant, eloquent, fatisfaCtory’— 
the pointed precifion of Tacitus, ‘ the dignity of Hume,’ the 
* fatirical vivacity of Voltaire,’ form the fubftance of the tran- 
flator’s eulogy. We fhall be more cool in our commenda- 
tion; but juttice forbids us to refufe him the credit of genius, 
ability, comprehenfive views, a precifion, a force and an ele- 
gance of ftyle. ‘The tranflator, Mr. White, whom we have 
often had occafion to commend, has executed the tafk with his 
ufual ability. The notes, interfperfed, are perhaps too mu 
merous, if we confider their nature. ‘They interrupt the 
chain of the reafoning with the tranflator’s opinions, his ex- 
clamations of applaufe, his fatirical infinuations and compari- 
fons, not always exprefled with fufficient caution, or introdu- 
ced without apparent petulance. We are well pleafed, how- 
ever, with being able to add, that Mr. White thinks, we 
need not a revolution. 
The hiftorian of the revolution introduces his narrative with 
a comprehenfive view of the ftate of the French government, 
jts numerous oppreffions and abufes. ‘The picture is coloured 
with kill, and by no means overcharged. It was a monttrous 
fyftem of every error, which had ever degraded any govern- 
ment. ‘The dawn of philofaphy and illumination commenced 
with the correfpondence of Clarke, Locke, Newton, and 
Leibnitz, with fome learned men of France. Montefquicu 
ftruggled with the clouds of defpotifm, and his light broke 
faintly through the thick horizon. Voltaire and Rouifeau ad- 
vanced to the meridian with more trilliancy and effect.’ The 
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| day was arrived, the fun had fhone, but the fruits were not 
| yet matured. “Circumftances- aided their powers, and we have 
| to regret onlyy that in the hands of their fucceflors they were 
I) mifdirected.- The circumftances which completely difipated 
| the. clouds, were the financical diftreifes of the prefent monarch, 

Let us fele&t M.:Rabaut’s picture of. this unfortunate, weak, 

mifguided man, and a part of the political hiftory of the early 
period of his reign. 








oer 


| * His heart was good; he felt am attachment:to his people; and 
1 a repugnance to. be a tyrant, proofs of which he hath fhewn, as 
often as he hath fpoken and acted for-himielf. From his youth he 
had declared his tafte for the reformation of abufes, and the cour- 
tiers trembled at the idea of it. -But the cuftonvief the court of 
France was, to ee the heirs to the throne at.a diftance from all 
| knowledge of affairs of ftate *,in order toimpofe on them the more, 
| eafily, and to. govern in their name. Such:hath.beem the chief 
eaufe of the troubles which haveafiicted Louis:X Vi... With ‘pro- 
per infrution;| he: might have faved the fiate ; for he was natu- 
turally. an-ceconomift, 2 and it was to the depredations on the royal 
treafury that the public indignation was principally directed. . 


friends of ‘his father. He called Maurepas.to the miniftry, and 
imagined that he had fummoned a fage, bécaufe he had'{ummoned 
an old man + ; but all he got was a veteran courtier, who had 
nothing elfe in view than.to keep his pane as.Jong, and as 
I quietly, as poffible. 
| - ¢ Tt maft be obferved, that through the whole conitfs of his 
eign, Louis XVI. yielded conitantly to what he believed to be 
the wifh of the nation 3 and, ‘as‘every man, in his conduct through 
life, is dire&ted by fome habitual idea, it may be faid, that the 
king was always guided by the idea above-mentioned. He fhewed 
it at the moment of his acceffion tothe throne, by recalling the, 
| banifhed parliaments, and réverfing the vengeance of Maupeou. 
| ‘The parliaments were confidered as a part of the nation, and, if 
not as her fupport, at leaft as her hope. Lheir feeble and ufelefs, 
and often fallacious remonftrances, prefented at leaft a barrier 
againft that defpotifm which had exhaufted the patience of every 
| human being. © ‘Their banifhmhent had, for three years, been the 
i ebje& of general attention, and ‘given birth,to a multitude of pub- 
} lications upon government. It was impoflible, with fuch princi- 
ples as had enlightened the prefent generation, that the rights of 
the people, and the duties of kings, ‘fhould not have been examined 
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° ¢ * Are there no other courts where this ufage is eftablithed.” 
* + Excellent.’ 
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into, fearched to the very bottom, publified; and that a multitude 
of men heaped together in a great city, where ideas can be fo 
quickly communicated, fhould not call on the name of liberty, 
that imperial and univerfal deftroyer of abufes *,’ 


The fuccefiion of minifters and reformers only offered new 
plans for remedying the diitrefles of the public; plans ipeci« 
ous, but inefficient; oppreffive, but not advantageous: M. 
Necker was more vifionary, for his fyitem required temper- 
ance, prudence, and ceconomy from thofe to whom luxury, 
rapacity, and prodigality, were almoft naturally inherent. 

The notables were called on to cure this defperate difeafe. 
They met, and their meeting ended in the convocation of the 
ftates-general. This part of the hiftory is fuficiently known, 
nor is it of confequence to notice the minute particulars in 
which our author differs from other meaner hiftorians. ‘The 
different events feem to be connected with peculiar fkill, de- 
tailed with the author’s ufual comprehenfion and ability. 
The revolution was completed by the deftruction of the Bai- 
tille and the facrifices of the’4th of Auguft. The following 
obfervations, with which the fourth book ¢ commences, are tr uly 
excellent: we need not the chorus of the Tranflator. 


‘ France might have been likened to an immentfe chaos, in 


_which all the elements of oider already exifted, and were only 


waiting forthe hand of the Creator, _ Power was fufpended, au- 
thority difowned, and the wrecks of the feudal fyftem were {u- 
peradded to the vaft ruins. Every thing tended to excite an ap- 
prehenfion, that the kingdom would become a prey to anarchy ; 
and if fuch was the fear of all good citizens, it formed the hope 
of thofe, who were never weary of hoping for the reftoration of 
defpotifm. Buta people which hath grown old inthe habitude of 
order, feels the want of it, and cannot long difpenfe with it. The 
proprietaries were all in arms, and this proved the falvation of 
France; for that clafs of men who had nothing to lofe, and every 
thing to gain, in the confufion of revolutions, was reftrained 
from affembling any where, through the fear of a repulfe +. 





‘ = 

¢ * Souveraine deftructrice de twus les abus.’ = 
¢ t An excellent lefion to perfons of property in this kingdom, Much of 
the mifchicf committed during the riots amongtt ourielves, might have been 
prevented by due vigilance. The very firlt fymptom of popular commotion, 
be the caufe of it what i it may, fhould be as an alarm-bell.to every good citizen. 
For, on all fuch occafions, there ftart up myriads of perfons, “ who have no- 
thing to lofe, and every thing to gain, and who, while deftruying property, 
never inquire to what party the proprietor belongs.’’—I am induced to think 
that this little hiftory may prove ufcful to the people of England, in more than 
one pont of view. It is a bitter reproach to legiflation and police, that chore 
fhould exit i in a ftate, @ multitude, of which the government can give nv ace 

count,’ 
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Arms became the paffion of a people naturally inclined to war: 
The capital conferred on them a degree of luftre and importance, 
by the order and the beauty of her national militia; emulation 
{pread far and wide, and France, ere long, beheld three millions 
of men, all clad in the uniform of the nation. Thefe became 
the protectors of property, and the true public force; and, al- 
though, in feveral places, they have themfelves prov ed the caufe 
of partial diftarbances, although, in fome, they have been an In- 
firument in the hands of the difaffe&ed; for obftracting the pro- 
grefs of the revolution, yet the whole of the ‘national guards 


formed fuch a' vaft mafs of refiftance, that to them ts France in- 
debted for her falvation. It was the nation which protected the. 
nation, and this grand difplay of ftrength was alfo a grand difplay 


of wifdom *.’.- 


The various decrees of the aflembly are fubjeéts of our an~ 
thor’s future narrative. He explains their objets with ability, 
and defends them in general with fingular {kill and addrefs =: 
we may add, not always tatisfactotily. ‘he eveuts-of the me-' 
morable 6th of Ogtober are ‘defcrtbed with unufual minute-: 


ueis, probably with accuracy 5 for, at that period, the king 
had reafon to think himfelf in the hands of his enemies 5 “ 


that it was in his power, by fuch means, to eicape. Itis not 


to be confidered as the fabject of réproach, that the celebrated. 


banquet, on the firft of O€tober, rendered the attenipt to efeape 


too notorious; for it was not eafy to conceive, at that time, the 


determined fury and unanimtity of the populace, a fury aug - 
mented by a fearcity (mett probably ar artificial projected fear 
city) and an unanimity the retult of repeated oppreilions. Per- 
haps the following facts are not fuffictently known. 


‘ The military force of Verfailles iad been aflembled round the 
caftte, ‘The king, who was returning from the chace, and who 
had heard talk of women only, had forbidden the foldiery to fire. 
Meauwnile, prodigious was the tumult occafioned by thete dif. 
ferent multitudes, embodied, or diforderly, powiing to and fro, 
aid changing every moment their movements and their forms ; 
citizens of Paris, citizens of Verfailles, men, women, national 

geards, in one mighty fcene of confufton on this lide of the iron 
gate. It is faid, that the Sicur Brunoat, a Parifan foldier, ar- 
tempting to approach the iron gate, was repulfed by the life- 
guards; that M. de Savonieres and two others purfued him fabre 
in hand, and that M. de Savonieres having received a blow with 
a mufket, this was a fignal of the hatred (ubfilting becween the 
king’s guards and the national guards of Verfailles. The latter 
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fired feveral fhots upon the king’s guards, who retreated : fil 
more unfortunately, at the moment when a deputation of the 
King’s guards, unarmed, was cairying a letter of civility to the 
national guard of Verfaitles, a volley of mufket-fhot was fired by 
the king’s s party. The nacional guards imagined that they were 
etrayed ; aud now fury takes pofleffion of their hearts; fome 
charge their mufkets, others point tke cannon; every thing con- 
tinued to proclaim difurder, when, at midnight, a body of 15,000 
men arrives, by three roads, from Paris, with a train of artillery, 
and headed by M. de la Fayette. Fortunate, had they arrived 
but three hours foorer. : 
‘ He had himfelf fent notice of this army to the caftle. Whe- 
ther it was that the court was frightened, or that the moment was 
now come for executing the project of the king’s departure, the 
carriages are got ready, and he is entreated to feek fecurity in 
flight. But thefe carriages were arrefted by the national guard of 
Verfailles, and the king pofitively refafed to depart, He de- 
clared, that he would rather perifh than fee the blood of French- 
men ftreaming in his quarrel. This virtuous fentiment, which 
hath always fwayed the king, faved France, and is a proof that 
the project had been kept a fecret from him. The intention evi- 
dent was to take advantage of the alarm of the moment, in order 
to perfuade the king to attempt an efcape, and every difpofition 
was made for the providing a fuificient force to efcort him.’ 


The war of parties in the aflembly, and of pamphlets with- 
out its walls, fucceeded 5; but the aflembly, notwithfltanding its 
ftruggles againit the enemies of the revolution, was {till, ‘it is 
faid, advancing, with great ftrides, trampling on the ruins of 
defpotifm, combating every prejudice, difcomfiting every er - 
ror, making war on every abufe, deftroying ulurped rights, 
and re-eftablithing that precious equality which gives anew to 
nations the robuft benefit of youth.” The king at length 
lent his affiftance, came voluntarily to the aflembly, and in a 
fit of temporary conviction, or worked up to the highelt 
pitch of diffimulation, declared his hearty concurrence with 
their views and plans, and promifed that himfelf and queen 
would teach the fame leffon to his fucceffor, his infant fon. 
Among the acts of the affembly, the abolition of armorial 
bearings has appeared the weakett, the molt childith attack on 
trifles, and pregnant with Ps moft dangerous confequences. 
Let us attend to the apology of the author and his tranfla- 
tor. 


‘ There was one decree, in particular, which provoked the 
privileged party more than any of thofe which had been pafled ; 
and yet this decree required nothing but the facrifice of certain 
M 3 frivolous 
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frivolous rights, unworthy of the citizens of a ftate enjoying h- 
berty : it was the decree againft titles, armorial bearings, and li- 
veries, It was propofed and feconded by the patriotic deputies of 
the order of nobility heretofore exifting. The fuppreffion of.coats 
of arms was a confequence derived from the abolition of nobility, 
of the feudal fyftem, and of privileges; for blazonry, and the 
armoril enfigns peculiar to the nobles, were the emblems of the 
feucal aurea y > and liveries bore aa affinity to thefe colours ; 
and, with refpe& to titles, they appertained either to a nobility 
which no longer was in exiltence, or to vanity, the irreconcileable 
enemy of equality, and which, confequently, ought to be abo- 
lifhed by the laws, in order that it may be abolifhed by our man- 
ners. 

‘ From this day, then, the greateft part of the nobles of the 
kingdom became the unappeafable enemies of the conftitution ; it 
hath even been afferted, more than once, that this decree had de- 
termined them to excite a civil war, and to perifh upon the ruins 
of France, rather than renounce their claim to honour. To ho- 
nour! aftonifhing and memorable inftance of the frivolity of hu- 
man kind, and of the defpotifm of prejudices! But this very in- 
dignation has juftified the decree ; it hath proved, that the nobles 
were thus tenacious of the fymbols of their former influence, only 
becaufe they did not Jook upon that influence as loft, or becaufe 
thev cheriihed the hope of recovering it. Many of thofe who ap, 
proved this law, cenfured the national affembly as having enacted 
it too ioon, and ata time when all the confpiracies were in agita- 
tion, and every court in Europe folicited to become our enemy. 
But, if we confider the circumftances only, we may obferve alfo, 
that the moment when France poflefied moft energy, was the mo- 
ment for difcomfiting the plots againft her liberty *.’ 


~ 


The rights we allow were ‘ frivolous’, for the power of the 
nobility was deftroyed. For that wery reafon they ought oz 
to have been touched. Was it’ not of confequence to avoid 
irritating thofe who had been effentially wounded ? Would 
any one, who had difarmed his enemy, {eize eagerly on the 
{cabbard, if, to retain it, was a confolation for the defeat ? 
The equality was eftablifhed, nor was it in the power of thefe 
enfigns to change it; or if it were, others might be eafily af- 
fumed not within the reach of the affembly’s edicls. To the 
meer s concluding apothegm, it might be equally eafly ta 
reply.—Increale the number of injuries ; either real or imagi- 
nary, and you will unite a‘party more firmly, 





¢ *} confefs that [ canrot refufe my affent to this opinion of the French hif- 
torian. It appears to have been a itroke of true policy in the national affembty, 
io ftrip the nobles of their uaiform, if one may fo exprefs it, and thus confoynd 
them withth mafs of focicty. Take away the badge of a party, and you di. 
minith its frenyth.’ 


M. Rabaut 
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M. Rabaut is more fuccefsful in explaining the caufe of the 


deficit under the aufpices of the new rulers.; .a deficit which 


has arifen to fo alarming a height, as already to undermine the 
power of the affembly, if no more active attempts were made. 
His picture of regenerated France is a captivating one, nor is it 
wholly delufive: the fairer profpects are brought unequivocally 
forward, but the fecret fources of future confufion are untouch- 
ed. The inftitution of the Jacobins is mentioned with care and 
caution. § The patriotic deputies, he obferves, formed a fo- 
ciety, where they previoufly difcufled the decrees of the na- 
tional aflembly ; and, as they admitted citizens of every clafs 
** with a vi¢w, of. forming the public mind,” they obtained a 
fuperior degree of influence.’ ‘Thus was quietly hatched the 


egg, that was to difleminate the moit fatal confufion. 


The apology for the conduct of the affembly, in what re- 
lated to Avignon, is artful. Avignon had been a province of 
France, and wifhed to be united to it again; the affembly 
kindly protected her deferted neighbours, and -we thall add, 
left they fhould be too numerous, let loofe a banditti to murder 
great numbers. ‘The conduct of France refpecting the cole- 
nies, though weak and indecifive, was more excufable. It was 
the firft practical application of the new principles, and the 
confequences were {o obvious, that they could not ‘ed evaded. 
From the fuccefs of this firft application, what would follow 
might eafily be conjectured. 

The emigi rations, the preparations of the neighbouring mo- 
narchs, and at la{t the efcape of the king, engage the hiftorian’s 
attention. On theie fubjects, his remarks, haye. more than 
their ufual energy, more than their commen pointed precifion. 
Military preparations to change the, opinions of a nation ate 


abfurd; and the monarchs, now engaged in the attempt, will 


find their foldiers’ minds more eafily pervertedithan the phrenzy 


of their antagonifts fubdued*. The fcene of America, if 
France has any firmnefs and courage, will be again acted: 
Auftria and Pruffia be, in turn, taught, by bitter experience, 
the madnefs of interfering. At. prefent, indéed, liberty -has 
become licentioufnefs and anarchy; but thofe hac ton have fled 
from the latter, were the authors of’ the revolution, and will 
never fuffer the return of defpotiim. M. Rabaut attributes 
the king’s flight to the intrigues of the emigrants only. The 
following picture is an animated and a jult one : 


‘ As foon as intelligence of this affair was received in foreign 
countries, there was no longer a doubt there that France would 
become a prey to all the miferies of anarchy and civil war. But, 
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* This article was written before the firfl of OXober. 
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unqueftionably, if ever there was a grand and glorious fpeétacle, 
it-was that difplayed by the French nation from Calais to the Py- 
renees. The firft was a moment of furprife, the fecond of calm- 
nefs and tranquillity. Every eve was now fixed upon the national 
affembly, the fole but powerful refource of a great people. Ne- 
ver hath been, never will be a nation’s majefty more impofing. 
At Paris, it feemed that the citizens were difencumbered of a 
heavy burthen ; they no longer had a king. ‘The people, by a 
general emotion, effaced every where his name, and de!aced every 
where his effigy ; it did the fame with that multitude of enfigns, 
which, under the reign of defpotifin, are decorated with his titles 
or with his diadem, and in the evening there remained nota fingle 
veftige of his dignity. The national guards affemble under their 
colours, and march to the found of military inftruments, to the 
national affembly, in order to take the oath of fidelity. Their 
example is imitated by the citizens of Paris, and, during three 
whole hours, they were filing through the hall, holding up their 
hands, and taking the oath. 

¢ The affembly, meanwhile, evinced that it was worthy of the 
nation’s confidence; it immediately iffued orders to the feveral 
minifters to put the laws in force. It difpatched couriers to all 
the departments, with injunctions for arretting all perfons quitting 
the kingdom, and with information refpeéting the meafures 
adopted by the affembly. Jt required all military perfons, who 
were public fun¢tionaries, to take the oath of fidelity to the na- 
tion. During that memorable fitting, which lafted feven days 
and feven nights, it was occupied in preventing difturbances, in 
encouraging the citizens, and in demonfirating, botn by its cool- 
nefs and by its firmnefs, that it was worthy of commanding in 
fuch circumftances, Jt is remarkable, that, on the fecond day 
after it had taken every precaution which the fecurity of the em- 
pire demanded, it quicly refumed the order of its interrupted la- 

ours, and difcuffed the penal cade,’ 


The conclufion is equally judicious and animated. 


« We hall one day be able to develope, more circumftantially, 
events fo interefting to this nation, and in producing which fhe 
hath univerfally co-operated. Ovr intention, at prefent, hath 
been merely to fketch a rapid picture of the revolution, as an ac- 
count of a battle is given, on the day following that on which the 
battle was fought, Common obfervers have beheld nothing in 
this aftonifhing fpeétacle which France hath exhibited to Europe, 
bur men combating men with all the cruelty of civil rage, and 
paffions contending with pafiions. But the enlightened of every 
country have eafily perceived, that ours was the caufe of the 
whole human race, and they looked forward with anxious hearts 
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to the final iffue of fuch a conteft. The human fpecies may be 
for a long time degraded and abafed, in thofe countries where 
there is but one mafter, one opinion, one law, and one book ¢ 
for defpotifm, poffefling herfelf of thefe manageable reins, retains 
for ever under the yoke thofe herds of human beings, whofe rea- 
fon is not making any progrefs. In fuch countries, to change 
opinion is acrime, ‘fince in faét it is difobeying the matter and the 
law. But in nations where books abound, and ftudy is become ge- 
neral, men infenfibly difengage themfelves from the burthen of 
ignorance, and from error, which is worfe than ignorance, in or- 
der to arrive with certainty at truth; for our reafon is capable of 
being improved unlimitedly. There, to alter opinion is a virtue, 
fince, in faét, it is fhaking off the yoke of error: there, the ty- 
rants of thought are the worit of men, fince they are confidered 
as the enemies of mankind, the progrefs of which they would 
endeavour to retard: they degrade, as far as fuch,degradation 
depends on them, the matterpiece of nature. 

« The revolution of France, then, hath been the refult of the 
light of knowledge, which had penetrated every clals of citizens 
in this kinodom, to a greater degree than it hath illumined other 
nations. It commenced the moment men began to refleét, the 
mifconduct of three reigns matured it, the oppolition made by 
the privileged orders hath accelerated it, and French impetuofity 
hath produced its confummation, When Bacon made his firit exe 
periments, when Montaigne doubted, when Bayle became the 
advocate-general of philofophy, they were preparing the revolu- 
tion of France. But the light of reafon belongs to every nation 
and to every land, and, at the prefent day, no potentate, no po- 
litical aggregation of men, can obftruct or retard its progrefs. It 
will, therefore, continue its tafk with that deliberation and that 
wifdom which bring events to maturity, without forcing them : 
and while France fhall be employed in finifhing the diftrefsful 
ftruggle, in which fhe is now engaged, the nations of Europe will 
not behold, without emotion, the completion of that wondrous 
deftiny, on which depends the deftiny of the univerfe. 


We have tranfcribed much from this author, who deferves 
greatly our regard and attention. It is an able narrative, ge- 
nerally {pecious, and often judicious. We may repeat, that 
the principle of the revolution deferves commendation : if in 
the progrefs, turbulent fpirits have eagerly feized an occafion 
of exciting confufion for their own purpofes, it ought not to. 
be attributed to the firft authors. The fault, fo far as refpeéts 
them, is what we have often ftated, the eftablifhing a vifionary 
fyftem on abftra& fpeculative propofitions, without allowing 
for the paflions, the factions, the interefted, or the ambitious 
yiews of mankind. They refemble the mechanic who, in 
| eftimating 
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eftimating the power of his machine, has neither allowed for 
the weight of the materials, or the friction, is unable to {top it 
when in motion, or to regulate it when erroneous.—The po- 
litical reflections dap from the narrative are added at the 
end: they are acute, ingenious, and philofophical, but fome- 
times fanciful. 





The Botanic Garden. A Poem, in Two Parts. Part I. Con 
taining The Economy of Vegetation. With Philofopbical Notes. 


ro) 


ato. il. 1s. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 
Wwe gave an account of the Second Part of this truly ele- 


gant and philofophical poem, in our Lxv11ith vol. p. 375. 

The Firtt Part, which was to contain the Phyfiology of Vege- 
tation, takes a much more extenfive rangé, and pervades every 
part of the modern philctophy in its moft improved {tate, 
adding occafional hints of farther information, and more fatis- 
factory explanation. ‘The work is profefledly defigned ¢ to en- 
lift imagination under the banner of {cience;’ and it fhows, 
that the rigid terms of icientific inveftigation may lofe, in able 
hands, their harfher nature, and put on the flowing elegant 
garb of polifhed learning. We fcarcely know the fubjects of 
our former invelligation in their new drefs, or difcover, under 
the robe of poetical ornament, the refult of philofophical en- 
quiry. At times the fallidious critic may difcover a few 
weaker lines, or Jefs appropriate expreflions; but he will foon 
lofe the difagreeable feelings which thefe may excite, by view- 
ing the extenfive and unufual walks of the poctical philofopher, 
the art with which the abitrufeit images are conveyed, and the 
addrefs with which they are adorned. In fome refpeéts, our 
philofophy does not wholly coincide with that of the author ; 
but, in no inftance, do we greatly differ; and, while he fol- 
jows in general the moft ref{pectable philofophers, ought we 
to condemn him, that he does not fee facts exa@lly in the fame 
light that we do, or that he does not draw the fame confe- 
quences ? 

We have faid that Dr. Darwin, we hope that we do not 
offend by adding the name which fame has fo generally affixed 
to this elegant poem, takes a more extenfive range than he had 
promifed. Inftead of the economy of vegetation, he purfues 
the mazes of philofophy in the different phenomena connected 
with the four elements. His Salamanders, his Gnomes, his 
Nymphs, and Sylphs, are inhabitants of fire, earth, water, and 
air, according to the Rofycrufian fyflem, and each j is the fub- 
ject of their refpective cantos. ‘The genius of the place in- 
vites the goddefs of botany, who is received by thefe ele- 
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ments; and fhe addreffes them in order, defcribing their pro- 
perties, their powers, and their funCtions, ‘The goddefs of 
botany is not defcribed with very appropriate diftinctions. 
Flowery ornaments are too obvious additions, and * fteps ce- 
leftial? ought not to have preffed § the panfied ground.’ She 
firft addreffes the ‘ nymphs of fire,’ and introduces the dif- 
ferent phenomena depending on light and heat. Volcanos, 
phofphorus, electricity, and iteam-engines, form the moft dif- 
tinguifhed objects in this picture; and fome parts are illumi- 
nated by a blaze of poetry, furpafling their own fires. We 
cannot refift tranfcribing the following lines, for their own 
merit, and the phulofvphical hints contained in the notes : 


‘ Ethereal powers! you chafe the fhooting ftars *, 
Or yoke the vollied lightenings to your cars, 

‘ling round the aerial bow with prifms bright, 
And pleafed untwift the fevenfold threads of light; 
Eve’s ilken couch with gorgeous tints adorn, 
And fire the arrowy throne of rifing Morn. 

—Or, plum’d with flame, in gay battalions fpring 
To brighter regions borne on broader wing ; 
Where lighter gaffes ¢, circumfufed on high, 
Form the vait concave of exterior tky ; 
With 


~~ 


. 
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¢* The meteors called fhooting ftars, the lightning, the rainbow, and the 
clouds, are phenomena of the lower regions of the atmofphere. The twilight, 
the meteors calied fire-balis, or flying dr-gons, and the northern lights, inha- 
bit the higher regions of the atmefphere ’” 

‘+ Mr. Cavendifh has fhewn, that the gas, called inflammable air, is at leat 
ten times lighter thancommon air; Mr. Lavoifier contends that it is one of the 
component parts of water, and is by him called hydrogene, It is fuppofed to 
afford their principal nourifhment to vegetables, and thence to animals, and is 
perpetuaily rifing from their decompofition ; this fource of it in hot climates, 
and in fummer months, is fo great as to exceed eftimation. Now if this light 
gas pafles through the atmofphere, without combining with it, it muft com- 
pofe another atmofphere over the aérial one, which muft expand, when the 
preffure above it is thus taken away, to inconceivable tenuity. 

‘lf this fupernatural gaffeous atmofphere floats upon the aérial one, like 
ether upon water, what muft happen? 1. It will flow from the line, where 
it will be produced in the greateft quantities. and become much accumulated 
over the poles of the carth. 2. The commun air, or lower ftratum of the at- 
mofphere, will be much thinner over the poles than at the line; becaufe if a 
glafs globe be filled with oil and water, and whirled upon its axis, the centri- 
fugal power will carry the heavier fluid to t! ¢ circumference, and the lighter 
will in confequence be found round the axis. 3. There may be a place at fome 
certain latitude between the poles and the line on each fide the equator, where 
the inflammable fupernatant atmofphere may end, owing to the greater centri- 
fugal force of the heavier aér'al atmofphere. 4. Between the termination of 
arial and the beginning of the gaffeous atm: fphere, the girs will occafionally 
be intermixed, and thus become inflammable by the ele@tric fpark; thefe cir- 
cumitances will affift in explaining the phenomena of fire-balls, northern lights, 
and of fome var:able winds, and long continued rains. 

‘ Since the above note was firft written, Mr. Volta, I am informed, has ap- 
~ . = plied 
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With airy lens the fcatter’d rays affault, 

And bend the twilight t round the dufky vault ; 
Ride, with broad eye and fcintillating hair, 

The rapid Fire-ball through the midnight air ; 
Dart from the North on pale electric ft:eams, 
Fringing Night’s fable robe with tranfient beams. 
-—-Or rein the Planets in their fwift careers, 
Gilding with borrow’d light their twinkling fpheres ; 
Alarm with comet-blaze the fapphire plain, 

"The wan itars glimmering through its filver train ; 
Gem the bright Zodiac, flud the glowing pole, 
Or give the Sun’s phlogiftic orb to roll.’ 


The fteam-engine is excellently defcribed in the following 
lines: it would have appeared alinoit an impofhbility to have 


adorned a fubject feemingly fo barren. 


‘ Nymphs! you erewhile on fimmering cauldrons play’d, 

And cali’d delighted Savery to your aid ; 

Bade round the youth explofive Steam afpire 

Jn gathering clouds, and wing’d the wave with fire; 

Bade with cold tlreams the quick expanfion ftop, 

And funk the immente of vapour to a drop.— 

Prefs’d by the ponderous air the Pifton falls 

Refiftlefs, fliding through its iron walls ; 

Quick moves the balanc’d beam, of giant-birth, 

Wields his large limbs, ard nodding fhakes the earth, 
« The Giant-Power from earth’s remotett caves 

Lifts with ftrong arm her dark reluétant waves ; 

Each cavern’d rock, and hidden den explores, 

Drags her dark coals, and digs her fhining ores.— 

Next, in clofe cells of ribbed oak confin’d, 

Gale after gale, he crowds the ftrugeling wind ; 





= 


plied the fuppofition of a fupernatant atmofphere of inflammable air, to explain 
fume phenomena in meteorology. And Mr. Lavoifier has aunounced his defign 
to write on this fubje@. Traite de Chimie, tom.i. Iam happy tv find thele 
opinions fupported by fuch refpectable authority.” 

© ¢ Thecrepufculas atmofphere, or the region where the light of the fun 
ceafes to be refracted tous, is eflimated by philofophers to be hetween go and 
50 miles high, at which time the fun is about 18 degrees below the horizon ; 
and the rarity of the air is fuppoféd to be from 4,000 to 10,000 times greater 
than at the furface of the earth. “ Cotes’s Hydroft. p. 123. The duration of 
twilight differs in different feafons and in differeut latuudes; in Enyglaud the 
fhorteft twilight is about the beginning of O&tober and of March; in more 
northern laticudes, where the fun never finks more than 18 degrees heiow the 
horizon, the twilight continues the whole vight. The time of itsduration may 
alf» be occafionally affected by the varying height of the atmofphere. A num- 
ber #f obfervations on the duration of twilight in different latitudes might af- 


- ford conficerable information concerning the aerial firata in the higher regions 


of the atmofphere, and might affift in determining whether an exterior atmo 
fphere of inflammable gas, or hydrogene, exifts over the aerial one.’ Th 
e. 
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The imprifon’d ftorms through brazen noftrils roar, 
Fan the white flame, and fule the {parkling ore. 
Here high in air the rifing itream he pours 

To clay-built citterns, or to lead-lin’d towers; . 
Frefh through a thoufand pipes the wave diftils, 
And thirfty cities drink the exuberant rills.— 
There the vait mill-ftone with inebriate whirl 

On trembling floors bis forcefel fingers twirl. 
Whofe flinty teeth the golden harvelts grind, 

Feaft without blood! and nourith human-kind.’ 


165 


The Economy of Vegetation, fo intimately conne&ted with 
fire and heat, is not neglected in the firft book; but our author’s 
obfervations on this fubject are neither fo highly finifhed, nor 
fo fublimely adorned, as fome of the other parts of the canto. 

The fecond canto is the Addrefs of the Genius of Botany 
to the Gnomes, the Nymphs of the Earth, and includes, of 
courfe, a defcription of the principal phenomena of the mi- 
neral kingdom. But this rugged fubje@ has been already 
touched by an Englith author, and adorned with a truly poetic 
brilliancy. We allude to ‘ The Mine,’ a poem, by Mr. Ser- 
geant, noticed in the Lixth and Lxvirith volumes of our Journal. 
Whether Dr. Darwin’s powers were depreffed by the fpirit 
and energy of his predeceffor, or whether the fubject was lefs 
congenial to his talents, we know not; but we think this canto 
inferior to the others. One of the beit patfages relates to the 


Economy of Vegetation, and this for different reafons we fhal! 
felect. 


‘Go, gentle Gnomes! refume your vernal toil, 
Seck my chill tribes, which fleep beneath the foil ; 
On grey-mofs banks, green meads, or furrow’d lands 
Spread the dark mould, white lime, and crumbling fands; 
Each burfting bud with healthier juices feed, 
Emerging fcion, or awaken’d feed. 

So, in defcending ftreams, the filver Chyle 

Streaks with white clouds the golden floods of bile ; 
Through each nice valve the mingling currents glide, 
Join their fine ritls, and {well the fanguine tide ; 
Each countlefs cell, and viewlefs fibre feek, 

Nerve the firong arm, and tinge the blufhing cheek. 
© Oh, watch, where bofom’d io the teeming earth, 
Green {wells the germ, impatient for its birth ; 
Guard from rapacious worms its tender fhoots, 

And drive the mining beetle from its roots; 

With ceafelefs efforts rend the obdurate clay; 

And give my vegetable babes to day }’ 
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The third canto contains the Addrefs of the Goddefs to the 
Nymphs, the Aquatic Nymphs, as they are emphatically call- 
ed, for the term has been applied to the Gnomes and Sala- 
manders. What relates to the Sea Nymphs is fingularly beau- 
tiful, and highly polifhed: fome of the other parts feem to be 
touched with a lefs fkilful hand. ‘The froft-fcenes are alfo 
finifhed with peculiar care, and our readers will probably be 
much pleafed with the following lines : 





‘ Where with chill frown enormous Alps alarms 

A thoufand realms, horizon’d in his arms ; 

While cloudlefs funs meridian glories fhed 

From fkies of filver round his hoary head, 

Tall rocks of ice refra&t the colour’d rays, 

And Froft fits throned amid the lambent blaze; 
Nymphs! your thin forms pervade his glittering piles, 
His roofs of chryftal, and his glaffy ailes ; 
Wherein cold caves imprifoned Naiads fleep, 

Or chain’d on mofly couches wake and weep ; 
Where round dark crags indignant waters bend 
Through rifted ice, in ivory veins defcend, 

Seek through unfathom?d fnows their devious track, 


Heave the vaft fpars*, the ribbed granites-crack,- 
Rofh 





¢ * Water, in perenne, down elevated fituations, if the outlet for it below 
is net fuflicieut for its emiflion, aés with a force equal to the height of the cv- 
lumn, as is feen in an experimental machine called the philofophical bellows, 
in which a few pints of water are made toraife many hundred pounds. To 
this caufe is to. be afcribed many large promontories of ice being occafionally 
thrown down from the giaciers; rocks have likewife been thrown from the 
jides of mountains by the fame caufe, and latge portions of earth have been 
removed many hundred yards from their fituations at the foot of mountains. 
On infpecting the locomotion of about thirty acres of earth with a {mall houfe, 
near Bilder’s Bridge in Shropfhire, about twenty years ago, from the foot ofa 
mountain towards the river, { well remember it bore all the marks of having 
been thus lifted uv, pufhed away, and as it were crumpled into ridges, by a 
column of water contained in the mountain. 

‘ From water being thus confined in high columns, between the ftrata of 
mountainous countries, it has often happened that when wel!s or perforations 
have been made into the earth, that {prings have arifen much above the fur- 
face of the new well. When the new bridge was building at Dublin, Mr. G. 
Semple found a {pring in the bed of the river, where he meant to lay the 
foundation of a pierre, which, by fixing iron pipes into it, he raifed many feet. 
Treatife. of Building in Water, by G. Semple. From having obferved a valley 
north-weft of St. Alkmond’s Well, near Derby, at the head of which that {pring 
of water once probably exifted, and by its currerit formed the valley, (but 
which in aftertimes found its way out in its prefent fituation,) I fuipect that 
St. Alkmond’s well might, by building round it, be raifed high enough to fup- 
ply many ftreets in Derby with fpring-water, which. are now only fupplied 
with river-water. See an account of an artificial {pring of water, Phil. ‘l'ranf. 
vo}. Ixxv. p. I. 

‘ In making a well at Sheernefs, the water rofe 300 feet above its fource in 


the well. Phil. Tranf. vol, lxxiv. And at Hartford in Connecticut, there is 
3 2 well 
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Rush into day, in foamy torrents ihine, 

And fwell the imperial Danube or the Rhine.— 
—Or feed the murmuring Tiber, as he laves 
His realms inglorious with diminiih’d waves, 
Hears his Jorn Forum found with Funuch-ftrains, 
Sees dauntlefs flaves infult his martial plains; 
Parts with chill ftream the dim religious bower 
Time mouldered baftion, and difmantied iower ; 
By alter’d fanes and namelefs villas glides, 

And claffic domes, that tremble on his fides; 
Sighs o’ereach broken urn, and yawning tomb, 
And mourns the fall of Liberty and Rome.’ 


me 
ey 
oe | 


Dr. Darwin, in this canto, fhows us, that he leans very 
ftrongly to the fyitem of Lavoifier,. refpeCting the compofition 
of water. He alludes to it in other paflages; but always {peaks 
of it with doubt and hefitation: even here, he gives the opi- 
nions of others rather than his own; but his admitting the 
fyftem into the poem, feems to give a fanCtion to the doétrine. 
The bright fquadrons of the Nymphs are faid to watch the cold 
elaftic vapours as they rife, 


* With playful force arreft them as they pafs, 
And to pure air betroth the flaming gas.’ 


The ancient Apologue, which fuppofes Jupiter to reprefent 
the fuperior part of the atmofphere, the inflammable, and Ju- 
no the inferior, the heavier vital air, while.their union pro- 
duces vernal fhowers, ‘tempts One, he obferves, to believe, 
that the very ancient chemifts of Egypt had difcovered the 
compofition of water, and thus reprefented it in re gt yer 
figures.” The lines quoted from the fecond book, 1. 325 of 
the Georgics, do not, however, countenance the opinion. 


‘ Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus zther 
Conjugis in Gremium letz defcendit’ 





The fhowers, in this image, are already produced, and fall 
into the bofom of Juno. 

The defcription of the pump is beautiful; but the allufion, 
which followeyi to the fu icking of the child, is rather philo- 
fophically exact tham poetically illuftrative. “Vhe lines are, 
however, too om tiiul to be wholly paiied over. 
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a well which was dug feventy feet deep before water was found, then in bor- 


ing an ; ‘augut;hple through a souk, the water roje jo fait as to make it difficult: 
to keep it ne by pumps ti they y could blow the hole larger by gunpowder, 
wi he was no foorter aéceniplifhed than it filed and ran over, and has been a 
brook for near’a century. ravelsthrough America, ~ Lond, 1789. Lane.’ 


¢ Nymphs ! 
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‘Nymphs! you firft taught to pierce the fecret caves 
Of humid earth, and lift her ponderous waves ; 
Bade with quick ftroke the fliding pifton bear 
The viewlefs columns of incumbent air ;— 
Prefs’d by the incumbent air the floods below, 
Through opening valves, in foaming torrents flow, 
Foot after foot with leffen’d impulfe move, 
And rifing feek the vacancy above.— 
So when the Mother, bending o’er his charms, 
Clafps her fair nurfeling in delighted arms ; 
Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of fnow, 
And half unveils the pearly orbs below ; 
With fparkling eye the blamelefs Plunderer owns 

- Her foft embraces, and endearing tones, 
Seeks the falubrious fount with opening lips, 
Spreads his inquiring hands, and {miles, and fips.’ 


_ That part of the canto, with the note accompanying it, de- 
figned to fhow that the bending of the leaf, to ‘ fhoot off’ the 
fhowers or dew-drops, and the clofing of fome leaves to prevent 
the accumulation, is effected by the connection of the muf- 
cles with a fenfitive fenforium, rather than the neceflary me- 
chanical effects of irritation, is not very fatisfa€tory. ‘ It may 
be admitted in poetry, and even then be allowed with the 
ufual licence of * quidlibet audendi;’ but fhould not have 
formed a part of the notes. The defcription of the chyle 
changing into blood, pervading the minuteft pores of animal 
bodies, and the fimile of the Nymphs receding, to the fhoot- 
ing of the fpider-broods, are conducted with fingular beauty, 
and a vein of the moft elegant poetry. 3 

The laft canto relates to the Sylphs, the Nymphs of the 
Air. But it would be difficult even to allude to the various 
beauties of this part. We fhall felect only one fpecimen. 


« Sylphs! your bold myriads on the withering heath 
Stay the fell Syroc’s fuffocative breath ; 
Arreft Simodm in his realms of fand, 
The poeifoned javelin balane’d in his hand ; 
Fierce on blue ftreams he rides the tainted air, 
Points his keen eye, and waves his whiftling hair ; 
While, ashe turns, the undulating foil 
Rolls in red waves, and billowy deferts boil. 

* You feize Tornado by his locks of mif, 
Burft his denfe clouds, his wheeling f{pires untwitt ; 
Wide o’er the Weft when borne on headlong gales, 
Dark as meridian night, the Monfter fails, 
Howls high in air, and thakes his cusled brow, 
Lafhing with ferpent-train the waves below, 
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Whirls his black arm, the forked lightning flings, 


And fhowers a deluge from his demon-wings.’ 


A great part of this canto relates to theeconomy of ve- 
getation, and it deferves the higheft praife; but having col- 
ieted various paflages of different kinds, we muft check our 
pilfering hand, left we be accufed of attracting attention by 
borrowed ornaments. 

The additional Notes at the end are wholly philofophical. 
They relate to meteors; primary colours; coloured clouds; 
comets; fun’s rays; central fires; elementary heat; Mem- 
non’s lyre; luminous infects; phofphorus; fteam-engine ; 
froft; ele€tricity ; buds and bulbs; folar volcanos; calcareous 
earth; morafles; iron; flint; clay; enamels; Portland vafe; 
coal; granite; evaporation; fprings; fhell-ffh; fturgeon; 
oil on water; fhip-worm; maelitrom; glaciers; winds, ve- 
getable perfpiration, placentation, circulation, refpiration, im- 
pregnation, and glandulation. ~~ 

On each of thefe fubjeCts,it is impoffible to enlarge. In 
general, Dr. Darwin has collected the lateft and beft inform- 
ation ; and the philofophical ftudent will not only learn the 
{tate of fcience on each of thefe fubje€ts, but will meet with 
hints and fa¢ts, which he will in vain look for in other works. 
We mean not, however, to praife our author’s opinions indif- 
criminately. We have already hinted that, on different occa 
fions, he does not command our aflent; but we need only 
particularly mention his geological fyftem, which we think 
almoft wholly erroneous, and to have been dictated in confe- 
quence of opinions imbibed from erroneous defcriptions, ra- 
ther than actual enquiry and attentive examination. What 
relates to winds, on the contrary, is peculiarly exact, and 
truly excellent. We fhall conclude our extra¢ts from this 
highly pleafing volume with a fhort note, which is highly 
curious. 


‘ The gigantic flatue of Memnon in his temple at Thebes had a 
lyre in his hands, which many credible writers affure us, founded 
when the rifing fun fhone upon it.. Some philofophers have fup- 

ofed that the tun’s light poffeffes a mechanical impulfe, and that 
the foypds above mentioned might be thence produced. Mr: 
Michell conftru&ted a very tender horizontal balance, as related by 
Dr. Priefiley, in his Hiftory of Light and Colours, for this pur- 
pofe, but fome experiments with this balance, which I faw made 
by the late Dr. Powel, who threw the focus of a large refle@or on 
one extremity of it, were not conclufive either way, asthe copper 
leaf of the balance approached in one experiment and gececed in 
another. 
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« There are, however, methods by which either a rotative or 
alternating motion may be produced by very moderate degrees of 
heat, If a ftraight glafs tube, fuch as are ufed for barometers, be 
fufpended horizontally before a fire, like a roafting fpit, it will re- 
volve by intervals; for as glafs is a bad conductar of heat, the fide 
next the fire becomes heated fooner than the oppofite fide, and the 
tabe becomes bent into a bow with the external part of the curve 


towards the fire, this curve then falls down and produces a fourth 


part of a revolution of the glafs tube, which thus revolves with 
intermediate paufes. 

‘ Another alternating motion Ihave feen produced by fufpend- 
ing a glafs tube about eight inches Jong, with bulbs at each end, 
on a centre like a fcale beam. This curious machine is filled about 
one third pare with pureft {pirit of wine, the other two thirds be- 
ing a vacuum, and is called a pulfe-glafs, if it be placed in a box 
before the fire, fo that either bulb, as it rifes, may become fhaded 
from the fire, amd expofed to it when it defcends, an alternate 
libration of it is produced. For fpirit of wine in vacuo emits. 

eam by a very fmall degree of heat, and this fleam forces the 
{pirit beneath it up into the upper buib, which therefore defcends. 
It is probable fuch a machine ona larger fcale might be of ufe to 
open the doors or windows of hotchoutes or melon-frames, when 
the air within them fhould become too much heated, or might be 
employed in more important mechanical purpofes. 

‘ On travelling through a hot fummer’s day in a chaife with a 
box covered with leather on the fore-axle-tree, IT obferved, as the 
fun fhone upon the black leather, the box began to open its lid, 


‘which at noon rofe above a foot, and could not without great force 


be preffled down; and which gradually clofed again as the fun 
declined in the evening. This I fuppofe might with ftill greater 
facility be applied to the purpofe of opening melon-frames or the 
fathes of hot-houfes.’ 


We ought not to difmifs this truly elegant and philofophical 
poem, without fome concluding remarks ; but, in our progrefs, 
we have already difcriminated fufficiently its merits and de- 
fects. The latter are fo few, that it is enough to hint at 
them generally, while the former occur in every page, and 
might give occafion for undiftinguifhing panegyric. ‘This is 
not the firft inftance of a philofophical poem; but it is the 
firft, where the peet endeavoured to adorn the fcientific pre- 
cepts, and where he fucceeded fo well, as to render them at 
leaft equal to the epifodes, and the defcriptions defignedly or- 
namental. Dr. Darwin had indeed the advantages of choof- 
ing his fubje€ts, and was not, by his plan, obliged to toil in 
regular dé&tail; but, when we fee with what {kill he can il- 
luitrate. the drieft topics, and the Jharfheft defcriptions, 4 
mul 
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thuft conclude, that no tafk of this kind would be above his 
powers. There are few fubjects of nature that he has not 
touched ; there are none that he has not embelliflied. 





A Sketch of ihe Life and Hritings of the Rev. Micaiah Tow- 
good. By Fames Manning. 8vo. 35. Boards. John- 
fon. 1792. 


HE life of a diffenting minifter, in an obfcure corner of 

the kingdom, cannot dazzle by the fplendor of the re- 
corded atchievements, or intere{t by a detail of important ne- 
gotiations. ‘To have beena good man, a zealous and faithful 
friend, a diligent and ufeful minifter of the gofpel; the father, 
the affiftant, and the counfelior of his flock; an able and unbi- 
affed interpreter of the fcriptures; the candid judge of human 
failings, is the higheft character which a man, in his fituation, 
can attain; a character of more real utility, of more real re- 
{pectability, than we can find in thrones or in fenates. Such 
feem to have been Mr. Towgood’s characteriftics ; and, after 
we have made every allowance for the partiality of the friend, 
the pupil, and colleague, (for the biographer unites each cha- 
racter), we muft admit that Mr. Towgood, in the £ noifelefs 
tenour of his way’, deferved great refpect and efteem. 

To follow Mr.*Manning in the detail of the few events of 
the life of a retired minifter, would not be interefting ; and to 
delineate Mr. Towgood’s character at length, would be im- 
proper in this place. He feems to have united zeal with judg- 
ment, and affection with his inftructions. He appears to have 
been, in general, candid in his opinions of others, conciliating 
in his own manners and conduét, perfpicuous and inftructive 
in his compofitions. This life, written with eafe, elegance, 
and the warmeft affection, will carry the biographer’s fame 
down the ftream of time, with that of the fubje@ of his la- 
bours; and, with fuch an example before him, there is much 
reafon to fuppofe that his own conduct will be equally umex- 
ceptionable. We are tempted to enlarge a little on one or two 
points of a more general nature, as they will Ghable us to felect 
fome fhort {pecimens of Mr. Manning’s labours. 

Mr. Towgood was, it feems, the author of an £ Effay on the 
Character of Charles I.’ a work that we have had various oc- 
cafions to fpeak, and highly to difapprove of. It is apparently 
candid, becaufe the words of differegt hiftorians have been 
felected without a comment. But the conclufion from thefe 
extracts is an unfavourable one ; and, at lea{t, the compiler has 
{pread injurious impreflions, which, in their refult, cannot be 
advantageous to the welfare of the church or the ftate. If it 
appears that fome of thofe oe have been prejudiced, 
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that fome have advanced what is known to be falfe, the im- 
propriety of the publication will be more confpicueus. The 
new edition in 1750 appeared, it feems, without Mr. Tow- 
good’s knowledge, and we cannot coniequently accufe him 
either of diffeminating what, in the interval, had been proved 
to be falfe, or of endeavouring to weaken the hand of govern- 
ment, at a time when its ftrength was moft neceffary. The 
diffenters, undoubtedly, protefted againft the execution of 
Charles, and were initrumental in the reftoration of his fon. 
If they have done well, we ought not to derogate from their 
merits ; but impartiality obliges us to add that, at thefe periods, 
the power was exclufively in the hands of the independents 3 
nor can we join with Mr. Manning in concluding, on this ac- 
count, the diffenters to have beem the friends of monarchy. From 
their late publications we have formed a very different opinion ; 
but it would be unjuft to fupprefs Mr. italiane? s very: able 
and judicious abftract of the reafons for diilenting from the 
ehurch of England. 


‘ That they are not members of the church of England they 
have always openly avowed, by the clearelt and moit decifive of 
all declarations, an uniform courfe of conduct, Befides the par- 
ticular objections they have to a number of ceremonies, and to a 
form of prayer which they fhould not be permitted to adapt to, 
their own views, by the alteration or omiflionof a fingle fentence ; 
they found their diffent on what appear to them to be very impor- 
tant gencral reafons. They diffent, becaufe they deny the right 
of ay body of men, whether civil or ecclefiaflicul, to impofe hu- 
man telts, creeds, or articles, or to have any authority in matters 
of faith. They diffent, becaufe they apprehend the church of 
England, in requiring a fubfcription to her doctrines and ceremo- 
nies, Claims and exercifes 2 power derogatory to the honour of the 

reat Matler, the fole law-giver, and fupreme head of the 
church. They reft entirely on the fufficiency of fcripture, and the 
sight of private judgment, It was upen this fundamental principle 
of yofpel liberty the reformers of the Englifh church fei out when 
they feparated from the church of Rome. If their condu& was 
commendable, and can be juftified by reafons of the higheft impor 
tance ; if-zey had a right to follow the dictates of their con{ci- 
ences in the great affairs of religion, and to’ protelt againft all at- 
tempts to infringe or deprive them of this privilege ; the confe- 
quence is, that, fince truth and reafon are unchangeable in their 
nature, every man, in ev&y age, hath an equal right to the fame 
liberty. ‘This, then is the right which the proteftant diffenters 
affume as the ground of their diffent.’ 


We cannot fo entirely agree with Mr. Manning in what 
follows. ‘The reafons, indced, it is hot fo eafy to allign, ex- 
cept 
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cept that the independent ecclefiaftical government renders a 
Gfimilar civil inititution more congenial ms the mind, and more 
fuitable to the ufual habsts of thinking. 


‘* What is there in thefe fentimgnts inconfiftent with their re- 
talning at the fame time the warmelt affection to the welfare of the 
ftate? Men may yield fubjeGion to the civil laws of their copn- 
try, and bear their {hare of the public burthens ; be zealoufly at- 
tached to their fovereign, and benevolent to their fellow-fubjecis 5 
anite with them in their endeavours to fuppert the authority of 
government, and to refit their common enemies, whether forciga 
or domeftic; and, in a word, enter cheerfully inte every meafure 
which is neceffary to advance the peace, profperity, and reputation 
of their country, though they may differ widely in their religious 
fentiments, from their fuperiors, or theemajority of thofe about 
them. Noris this mere theory. It is certain and notorious fact. 
— Whoever looks back to the period of the Reftoration, and can- 
did!y confiders the conduct of the diffenters, as Mr. Towgood has 
fairly reprefented it, will want no farther confirmation of what is 
here afferted. 

‘ Nor are their political principles altered fince that period. The 
diffenters of the prefent day are too much attached to the civil 
conititution of their country, to entertain a wih of altering its 
form of goverament. ‘They have a decided preference for monar- 
chical government, They refpect a body cf nobles, which in 2 
political view, have little or no refemblance to the nobility of 
France ; and they regard with veneration, the weight which is 
given to the people at large by the voice of the houfe of com- 


mons,’ 
° 


Mr. Towgood was himfelf the author, it appears, of fome 
able letters to Mr. White, in fupport of diflent, and this work 
has become a kind of Claffic in the hands of the diffenters. It 
ss certainly written with judgment, candor, and perfpicuity. 
Whether Mr. ‘T'owgood had imbibed, at the fame ting re- 
publican principles, is uncertain: he was a fupporter of the 
caute of the Americans; but, from the account before us, 
neither a violent nor unreafonable one. ‘Lhe following pat- 
fages from letters in his eighty-fecond and eighfy-feventh | 
year, give a pleafing picture of the mind of a venerable mini- 
iter finking in old age, and viewing the grave with the calm- 
nefs, which true piety will always fuggeit, and the chearful- 
nefs, which a firm belief in the doctrines of Chrift muit infpire. 
Perhaps the firft letter contains a little too much of the vo- 
juntary humiliation of the Calvinilts of the laft century. 


«¢ As to my own retrofpective view of the long fuccefiion of 
years, and of fervices thro’ which an invifible, Almighty hand has 
moft graciouily upheld, conducts d and helprd me; 1 bow with 
N 3 deep 
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deep humiliation, under a fenfe of the innumerable weaknefiles 
and defects which have attended my beit fervices, and am ready 
aimoft t8 call them * {plendida peccata:’? but can never enough 
adore the goodnefs and mercy which have followed me through 
every palit {cene of this pilgrintage ; and inwhich, I humbly hope, 
as to all future fcenes of my exiftence, that they will endure for 
ever. You little know, my dear fir, the real weaknefs and imper- 
fe&tions of your diftant friend and correfpondent, whom you have 
honoured with fo high a rank in your affection and efteem. But 
fovereign, Almighty grace works by whom it will work ; chufes 
weak things to confound the ftrong, and out of the mouth of 
babes perfeteth its own praife.”’ 

‘ In his 87th year, addrefling himfelf to the fame perfon, he 


_draws a moft pleafing piftur® of the decline of life. 


«¢ T blefs God that I dan look forward to an approaching flate of 
light and peace where neither ftrife nor debate can ever have place. 
Through the great favour of heaven, I feel the earthly part of my 
frame finking gently, and with little pain, to its original duit ; but 
far grefiter is the* favour that the /é/f, the mind that inhabits this 
finking fiame, can, thro’ the grace of the Chriftian covenant, look 
for the mercy of our Lord Jefus Chrifteunto eternal life. Full of 
hope that the do&rine of the foul’s fleeping ’till the refurrection at 
the laff day, is as unfcriptural as it is urjoyous, I, with humtle 
confidence, commit my fpirit to that Almighty Father that gave 
it, and to that compaffionate Saviour who died to redeem it : 
hoping to meet you, my dear friend and brother, in thofe manfions 
which our Lord is gone before to prepare for our reception.” 


Mr. Towgood, in the latter part of his life, feems to have 
been @qually diftant from Calvinifm and Socinianifm. His 
opinions were moderate and candid ; and his conduct, in gene- 
ral, mild, benevolent, and judicious. On the whole, the pleaf- 
ing picture given.of this venerable minifter, has induced 
us to be more full on the fubject than its apparent impor- 
tan@e may feem to deferve. But there is fomething' to us pe- 
culiarly attractive in goodnefs of heart, joined with good 


ability—equally diftant from unfocial feverity and undiftin-- 


guifhin 1g J intole prance. 
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Voyages to the Coafi Lf Africa 4 Meffrs. Seugnier and 1 Briffin: 
contatil ng ail dccount of their Shi '* eck on board diffcient 
Velfels, and fubjequent Slavery, aid inter: fling Foe of the 
Manners of the Arabs of the Di cfert, and of the Slave Trade, 
as carricd on at Senegal and Gulam. [Vith an accurate Map 
of Africa. 8vo. Os. Bourds. Robinfons. 1792. 


O explore the internal parts of Africa feems to be now 
the great object of the philofopher, the botanift, and the 
politician. ‘Tt is an object of importance 3 for, independent of 
nume- 
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numerous productions, which it may furnifh of utility, th® 
various curiofities both of nature, and the remains of art, will 
gratify fcientific refearch and learned curiofity. Africa, we 
know, was the early feat of fcience and elegance. Its northern 
coaits contained nations enlightened and cultivated: its in- 


ternal parts were probably not wholly covered with fand or 


occupied by wild beafts. ‘Ihe lateft accounts, on the contrary, 
fead us to think that they are inhabited by a race mild, if not 
highly cultivated; beneficent if not refined. M. Saugnier 
offers his fervices, in the farther examination of this part of 
the continent, and to his other qualities we may add that of 
fidelity. « We can trace, in this work, various marks of his 
having been mifled, with refpet to fads, by his informers, 
but none that he wifhed voluntarily to midead. We itill 
however think, that difcoveries of this kind fhould be con- 
ducted by a fociety, and the plan which we formerly ftated 
continues to appear the beft that could be adopted. 

M. Saugnier’s early life, and the events of his firft pro- 
jected voyage to Senegal, we need not particularly mention. 
He was fhipwrecked on the coaft of Africa, fold to different 

matters, and his Jot was, of courfe, various. ‘There is a little 
apparent inconfiftency in fome parts of the ftory, and it feems 
fingular that, when he had faved the life of one mafter, and 
was confequently in great favour, that he fhould be again 
fold. His flavery was terminated within the year ; but, when 
we compare his travels with the fubfequent information, we 
find nothing that he may not properly have attained in that 
period. 

The two nations with whom he was chiefly connected, 
were the Mongearts, and the Monfelemines. ‘The firft are 
an infignificant race, little verfed in the ufe of arms, oppreffed 
by their neighbours, without any qualities except boldnefs and 
even temerity, to excite our pity, or to intereft our feclings. 
At eight years old, the heads of the children are fhaven, leay- 
ing four locks, each of which is cut off on his performing any 
very bold action; and, as they feem not to want perfonal 
courage, thefe locks are generally loft before they attain the 
age of manhood. Hofpitality, the common virtue of favages, 
is in high perfection among the Monge sarts. Lhe chief is the 
ufual entertainer; but he is fupportg! by the community, and 
their contributions enable him to be hofpitable. The chief 
has little pewer3 and that of the commander; 1 in their wars, or 
what-are more gdommon, their predatory excurfions, is limited, 
and he is ac countable ro the old men, who poflefs the chief 

authority. “theft is their common employment, and it is only 
@ crime in the day-time: at night, it is auth oriled, chiefly for 
the purpole of rendcring them cautious. They often attempt 
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to furprife the unwary traveller, and pillage, but do not ufu- 
ally murder him. When on his guard, he fometimes fires at 
the fufpected robber ; and, if the perfon is found murdered, 
the reaion is fuppofed, and no enquiry made. Their man- 
ners are the fimple ones of favages; their induftry inconfider- 
able, and ingenuity is fcafcely in any circumftances ex- 
erted. The chief workmen are the fmiths, who come from 
Biledulgerid. As in this iaft country, the people are not black 5 
and as they excel in the profefion we have juft mentioned, it 
would be worth enquiring whether the gipfies may not come 
from Africa. “I hey live on milk and on corn which they procure 
from their neighbours; fo that agriculture is almoft wholly un- 
known. ‘The women chiefly labour: the men are hardy and 
patient, but not active. Ifa woman has a fon, fhe acquires f 
confiderable power: in other refpeéts, women are treated 
harfhly and ignominioufly. In general, the Ruffian cuftom 
of beating, and the fingular predilection of the ladies for being 
beaten, prevails among the Mongearts. When the ladies vifit, 
the principal honour conferred on the vifitor is that of fuf- 
fering her to do all the labour, and prepare all the provifions. 
The gueft fhows her ienfe of the honour by.providing a much 
greater quantity than can be eaten. ‘The Arab children are 
treated with the greateft indulgence ; thofe of the Chriftians 
are equally favoured; but the Negro children are feverely 
punifhed for the fmalleft crime. The French and Englifl 
mariners, when fhipwrecked, are much better treated than the 
Spaniards. ; 

In Biledulgerid, the Monfelemines are the chief fubje€ts of 
our author’s attention, as among thefe he chiefly lived. ‘The 
Monfelemines are, on many accounts, fingular. ‘They are 
fituated to the fouthward of Cape Non, and are compofed of 
fugitives and rebels to the emperor of Morocco. Defended 
by plains of arid fand, as well as their own perfonal intre- 
pedity, they preferve their liberties, and their government is 
republican, ‘They cultivate the ground, and their induftry 
forms a ftriking contraft to the inactivity of the other Africans. 
The women are well treated, particularly thofe who h4ve 
borne male children. ‘heir cavalry are active and well train- 
ed: their generals are elected by lot, and, at the end of the 
campaign, give an accoynt of their conduét to the old men, in 
whom ail the authority is vefted. ‘The chief prieft, however, 
feems to exceed even the old men in power; and this part of 
the government forms a fingular trait in the hiftory of Mon- 
{elemines. 
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‘ Thefe people have a chief prieft, whom they treated with a 
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refpeét bordering on admiration. His name is Sidy Mohammet 
Mouffa, and his ordinary refidence at about fifteen leagues from 
Cape Non, near the towr called Illeric, Although this man has 
no 
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no troops at his command, he is neverthelefs the mof powerful of 
all Africa; his authority is indeed without bounds. If he order 
war to be made upon the emperor of Morocco, war is proclaim- 
ed: if he wifh it to ceafe, the war is atanend. ‘Though he has 
no property of his own, every thing is at his difpofal. Every 
family makes hima yearly prefent, vying with one another in 
the richnefs of the gift. He adminifters juftice to every one; 
fubmiis all accufations to his council, and a few days after, pro- 
nounces a definitive fentence. He requires nothing from any 
body, and yet all are inclined to give. Widely different in his 
principles and conduct from the emperor of Morocco, he does net 
pretend to be infpired by the prophet; nor has he the audacity 
to make his people believe fo ; he liftens on the contrary to the 
advice of the wife and experienced, and gives judyment in con- 
formity with their opinions. His dominion extends over all the 
nations of Bilidulgerid and Zaara. ‘The very Moors refpett him ; 
and the emperor himfelf, all-powerful as he is, has never dared to 
make an attack on this man’s authority, nor to fend his troops to- 
wards the plate he inhabits. This ought to convince him that the 
authority which proceeds from the love of the people, is a thoufand 
times greater than that conferred by terror, or a warlike force.” 


The Monfelemines never endeavour to make profelytes. 
‘They are careful of their flaves, in expeCtation of ranfom; for 
money is their darling idol, and this principle pervades all 
their actions, yet they never ufe their gold: it is buried with 
care, and loft to their families, for they make no confidents 
of this hidden hoard. ‘They love it for its own fake. ‘Lheir. 
country is fruitful, and they fell its produtions to increaie 
their ufelefs pleafures. , 

‘The empire of Morocco is better known. ‘The emperor, 
however, is faid to hearken with attention to the complaints of 
his fubje€ts, when introduced with a prefent; but this is 
{uited to the circumftances of the complainant, and the fmaileft 
is accepted. The Lent, our author tells us, is kept regularly ; 
but it appears fingular, that taking meat feems punifhed with 
lefs feverity than drinking water. For the former, the offender 
receives the baftinado ; for the latter, 20 or 30 blows on the 
head. ‘The punifhment for the ufe of tobacco, which may be 
difpenfed with, is generally death. One fingular cuftom de- 
ferves mentioning, as it 1s contrary to the ufually received 
opinions. A Jew 1s confidered as*the flave of the nation; and, 
if a Moor or a Chriftian kill a Jew, he is condemned to pay a 
penalty of 100 dollars; but, if a Moor fhould kill a Chriftian, 
money could not fave his life, fince the emperor is afraid of 
lofing the commerce ofthe Chriftians. A Chriftian may kill 
a Moor with impunity, for the emperor will never believe 
that he would dare commit fuch an act,*except in felf-defence, 
An account of a firatagem, employed by the prefent emperor 
ag aintt 
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acainft a fugitive robber of Mount Atlas, who, at the head of 


“his banditti, often makes fuccefsful incurfions into Morocco, 


we fhall tranferibe. 


« A rebel of this defcription, under the reign of the prefent 
emperos, purfued his conquefts to the very city of Morocco. The 
multitude, on whom his miracles, his revelations, and a thou- 
fand other pious abfurdities had impofed, were ready to join the 
flandard. ‘The emperor was only fuftained by his French rene- 
gadoes, who had haftily repaired to the capital, and by a finall 
body of his moft faithful Moors, The prince perceiving that force 
could be of no avail, had recourfe to ftratagem, and advancing 
towards the people at the head of his renegadoes, cried out with 
a loud voice, that if the man before him were really a meffenger 
of the prophet, he would be the firft to kifs the duft of his feet ; 
but that it was at leait neceffary to know the will of the great pro- 
phet, and that for that purpofe he was going tothe mofque. ‘Phe 
yebel chief coferving that the people applauded thefe fentiments, 
and finding himfelf at the head of a numerous party, while the 
emperor was abandoned by his fubjeéts, conceived he had no- 
thing to fear. ‘Taking an efcort of chofen men, he repaired 
thither likewife, They remained there about half an hour, and 
on their return to the people, the emperor afked the impoftor 
what it was that the prophet had infpired him with, ‘ To de- 
throne thee,”’ replied he, *‘ and to ufe violence if thou do not 
fabmit with refignation.”’——** Well, then,”’ faid the emperor, ** the 
prophet has revealed to me, that I fhould acknowledge for my 


-fucceffor the perfon who lying proftrate on the ground, in the 


prefence of all the people, fhould continue in that pofture with a/ 
fione weighing five thoufand pounds fufpended over his head, and 
seady to crufh him. Lay thyfelf down then if thou art truly fent 
by the prophet; and if all the wonders which thou haft hitherto 
performed, be not falfe miracles invented to deceive the people, 
the flone will remain fufpended over thee in the fame manner as 
over Mahomet’s tomb at Mecca. I fhall then be the firit to fub- 
mit to thy laws, and to give my people the example of fidelity.” 

‘ The impoftor did not chufe to accept this propofal; but the 
people having applauded the renegadoes, laid hold of him, not- 
withitanding the. refiltance made by his guard, raifed over him 
a large ftone, which initead of remaining fufpended, fell and 
crafhed him to death.’ 


‘The French renegadoes are the principal troops on which 
the emperor depends ; and their commander, the alcaide, is 
the only one who dares to fpeak to him with impunity. 

Our author’s misfortunes did noe reprefs his enterprifing 


dri {pefition 5 and, after his return to France, he again em- 


barked in a voyage tg Senegal, from whence he went up the 
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Niger to Galam, the moft weftern fettlement of the Euro- 
peans on that river. The events of the voyage, and the cir- 
cumftances relating to it, are not fufficiently interefting to 
induce us to give any abftract of them. We fhall commence 
our account from his defcription of Senegal. 

This ifland is about 1000 geometrical paces long, and fixty 
wide. It is, in fact, only a bank in the middle of the river, 
and confifts entirely of burning fands, with fcattered flints 
thrown out of the fhips when they difcharge their ballaft. The 
heat is exceflive, and the evenings rendered intolerable by nu- 
merous {warms of infects. Water is brought 40 leagues down 
the river, for the wells dug on the ifland afford only brackifh 
water. The meat is deteftably bad; the fifh ill tafted, and 
muift be eaten on the day it is caught. Thofe who have read 
Adanfon’s defcription of Senegal, will fcarcely know it in 
thefe new colours, though we are greatly inclined to truft to 
our author’s account, who has no intereft in exaggerating; 
and, in his flavery, had been expofed to fo many diftrefles, as 
{carcely to feel flight inconveniencies. 


* Notwithftanding the barrennefs of the fpot, Senegal contains 
more than fix thoufand negroes, including the captives of the 
Tapades, or negroes born of the black inhabitants of the country. 
They are never put up to fale, unlefs convicted of fome crime. 
Their huts, conftruéted in the form of bee-hives, and fupported 
upon four ftakes, furround the habitations of the negro inhabit- 
ants. The entire height of thofe huts may rife to about twelve 
feet, the width in every direction is commonly from ten to twelve. 
The beds are compofed of hurdles laid upon crofs-bars, fupported 
by forked ftakes at the height of about a foot from the ground. 
Here the flaves fleep promifcuoufly, men, women, girls, and 
boys. AQ fire is made in the middle of the hut, which is filled 
with fmoke, fufficient to flifle any man but a negro. 

‘ The men are tall, and the women are accounted the hand- 
fomett negrefles of ail Africa. The Senegalians may be confider- 
ed as the molt courageous people of that part of the world, with- 
out even excepting the Moors. Their courage, however, 1s more 
nearly allied to temerity, than to bravery. In the courfe of the 
voyage to Galam, they meet the greateft dangers with gaiety and 
fong; they dread neither mufket nor cannon, and are equally 
fearlefs of the cayman or crocodile. Should one of their compa- 
nions be killed, and devoured by thefe animals before their face, 

‘they are not deterred from plunging into the water, if the working 
of the fhip require it. Thefe excellent qualifications which dif- 
tinguifh them, and on which they value themfelves fo much, do 
not, however, preferve them from the common contagion of the 
couutry, which inclines them all to rapine. They are emulous 
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to furpafs one another in all the arts of over reaching and fraud, 
The conduét of the Europeans, has, no doubt, encouraged thefe 
vices as much as the leffons of the marabous, who inculcate the 
duty of plundering the Chriftians to the utmoft of their power.’ 


The fpirit, the intrepidity, and abilities difplayed by Scipio, 
the captain of our author’s veffel in his voyage to Galam, fuf- 
ficiently fupport this account. ‘The Yolof negroes of Senegal 
are either Chriftians or Mahometans, though little attached to 
their refpective faith: their religion confifts in external ap- 

earances only. The voyage to Galam is interefting, for we 
ie had few accounts of the internal parts of this country ; 
but we muft greatly regret that the map, at the beginning of 
this volume, in many refpects an accurate and full one, is 
very deficient in illuftrating this fingular voyage. At one part, 
the fhip, if it has not already made the voyage, is baptifed : 
the water of the river is folemnly thrown on it, three feverai 
times, and, after each infperfion, a falute of all the artillery 
is fred. The mariners, who have not paffed it, undergo the 
fame ceremony, and a general entertainment is the confe- 
quence. The river is low, and the fhip often runs aground, 
but the failors feems to be ufed to thefe difafters, and extri- 
cate themfelves from the difficulty eafily. If it is more ferious, 
and the neighbouring chiefs claim a fhare of the goods, the 
fituation is more diftreffing ; and it was in thefe circumftances 
that we muft admire the courage and addrefs of Scipio. Our 
author fhares our admiration; and nis knowledge of the Arabic 
was of great fervice to him in one of the mott dangerous fitu- 
ations in which he was involved. The {tory is too long for 


our purpofe, and we fhall prefer tranfcribing his defcription 
of the country. 


‘In the whole extent of country which belongs to the Poules, 
and which begins two leagues below Podor, nothing is feen but 
thick forefts that cover the banks of the river, and render the fitu- 
ation extremely unwholefome. Never is the air refrefhed by a 
cooling breeze. The infufferable heat of the climate is rendered 
ftill more fuffocating by the peftiferous fell that exhales from 
trees in blofiom ; an exhalation that moft fenfibly affects the nof- 
trils, and is often attended with death. This country abounds 
with wild beafts of every kind; it may, indeed, be called the 
immenfe montter magazine of Africa. ‘The ferpents are of a pro- 
digious fize, but they do not meafure from forty-five to fifty feet, 
as fome authors have reported. I offered the value of a flave for 
the fkin of one of thefe creatures, which was about twenty-eight 
feet long, and my offer was rejected. If they were commonly 
fifty feet inlength, according to M. Adanfon’s account, it is cer- 
tain my negroes would have prevented me from bidding fuch a 
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price for a fkin of fo inferior a fize. But when a traveller has 
once paffed the tropic he thinks himfelf entitled to exaggerate, 
and confiders himfelf within the limits of veracity when he mag~ 
nifies only one haif. 

‘ Crocodiles are more frequent here than in any other part of 
the river ; no doubt on account of the neighbouring forefts which 
afford them a retreat from the hunter. They are rarely feen at 
Senegal, and only when the river is not impregnated with falt- 
water. Hence it is, that during almoft the whole year they are 
not found lower than forty leagues from the mouth of the river, 
The river is always dangerous, for the fharks, which never go 
into frefh water, ending where the crocodiles begin, any one who 
ventures to bathe, expofes himfelf to imminent danger at all times, 
and in every part of the ftream. 

‘ The hippopotamus, or fea-horfe, is likewife very common in 
the kingdom of the Poules. This animal is amphibious like the 
crocodile, living indifferently on land or in water ; he is generally 
half as large again as our full-grown ox; yet fometimes very 
{mall ones are found among them. But when the animal has at- 
tained to his full growth he is of enormous fize. From his head, 
which, however, is not proportioned to his body, an idea may 
be formed of his whole bulk. There are feveral fkeletons of the 
head of the hippopotamus preferved at Senegal, which, without 
the teeth, weigh from one hundred and fifty to two hundred: 
pounds: teeth of this animal | have feen weigh feven pounds. 
The hippopotamus in this climate is an inoffenfive creature, and 
is eafily taken and deftroyed. He never makes apy attack, nor 
does even ftand upon his defence but when he feels himfelf wound - 
ed. As heis very heavy itis eafy for the hunter to efcape from 
his fury, when he fees him coming. His flefh is good, and when 
cut. up in fiices and dried in the fun, will keep along time. The 
fat when melted becomesan oil, of which excellent foap is made ; 
the negroes employ it for this purpofe; and this foap, except 
that its {mell is not agreeable, is better than the beft manufatured 
at Marfeilles. There are alfo in this diftri€t a great number of 
elephants ; I have never, however, feen any of them, although I 
frequently went athore to kill game, and could obferve their traces 
on every fide. 

‘ The aigrettes ere found in great numbers all along the banks 
of the river Niger; but thofe which have the beft plumes are pee 
culiar to a fmall ifland, about feven leagues from Podor? which 
in the months of Auguft and September is covered with them. I 
have kilied many of them in this place, and their plumes were 
twenty-two inches in length, while thofe which I could procure 
in the river, were only fifteen or fixteen.’ 
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Though the Poules inhabit one of the fineft fpots in Africa, 
they are a wretched people; bafe, cruel, thievifh, and fanatic ir 
the extreme. Their chief is ftyled the Almamey, chofen from 
among the twelve tampfirs or interpregers of the law; and, 
though he poffefles the power of life and death over his fub- 
jects, yet he may be depofed by thofe who raifed him to the 
dignity. A fever, which feized our author in this neigh- 
bourhood, prevented him from continuing the journal of his 
voyage. 

. The French had a fort at Galam, and the prefent king’s fa- 
ther, from being the governor of the fort, became independent 
of the. fovereign, the grand Fouquet of Tuago: ‘This fuc- 
cefsful ufurper was a freeman, and a failor in the trade; and 
his fon, the prefent king, was brought up at Senegal. He 
{peaks French and Englifh fluently, receives the negto failors 
cordially, and generally detains fome of them, particularly of 
his own (the Saracolet) nation with him. The inhabitants 
of the. lands between the Senegal and Gambia are chiefly Sa- 
racolets : the diftance is about a day and half’s journey ; they 
are alaborious, induftrious race, who defend themfelves with 
fuch bravery, that it is not eafy to find a Saracolet flave. Thofe 
that are fo, are condemned to flavery by the laws for a mif- 
demeanor, and may be fafely trufted, as they would be put to 
death, if they returned. The religious principles of thefe peo« 
ple are very fimple. ‘They believe in one God, and in eternal 
punifhment for crimes. ‘They admit a plurality of wives, and 
believe thezr fouls immortal: but, as they indulge themfelves 
in variety, they are not fevere in punifhing adultery. The 
extent of the nation is unknown, but it is faid to be governed 
by four powerful princes, ftyled Fouquet, the leaft confider- 
able of which is that of ‘Tuago, who is faid to be able to af- 
femble 30,000 horfe, and whofe fubjects occupy a territory 
200 leagues in extent. It is a little inconfiftent with this ac- 
count, to find afterwards the grand Fouquet afraid of the 


emperor of Morocco. Our author’s various misfortunes in 
his return, we cannot defcribe particularly, but fhall fele&t a 


trait of the intrepidity of Scipio. 


« When arrived near the rock, he faw both fides of the river 
lined with an innumerable multitude of Poules, fhouting with joy, 
and preparing to oppofe his paffage. - He remained, according 
to his firft intention, the whole day ina&ive on board ; at night 
he founded the channel, found there was a foot lefs water than the 
veffel drew. | 

© At day-light he retired into the ward-room, whence he- heard 
the Poules crying from fhore, ‘* Scipio, thou canf'no longer 
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efcape from our hands, thou fhail come among us to plant pif- 
taccio nuts.’? He was undetermined what part to act. His coufage 
urged him to the batile, but he had not men enongh to enable him to 
go on fhore and repel his enemies, timorous it is true, but in grea 

numbers. The convoy was at a great diftance from him, and 
he could not bear to remain longer in a late of inaf&t’on. He has 
recourfe then to ftratagem, and fucceeded. At fun-fet, after hav- 
ing obferved the {pot where the Tampfirs that commanded the 
Poules were ftationed, he fwam on fhore with a fabre fleck in his 
girdle, and his mufket on his head, a companied by tweive of his 
crew. He attacked the Poules, who inflantly fled, <#d took pri- 
foners, fix princes, who were not able to make their efcape. He 
then obliged them to {wim to the veffel and put them in irons. 

« The next morning the Poules perceiving that feveral of their 
chiefs were wanting, fent a man aboard; Scipio thewed the 
princes to their mefienger, and defired him to inform the Tamp- 
firs, that if they continued to attack and to moleft him in his ba- 
finefs, he was Gevctndaai to cut off the heads of the captives ; 
that as for him he did not fear them, that he would wait for the 
convoy, and that then, fetting fire to his fhip, he would open 
the pafs, and that, aided by the Senegalians, he would mafiacre 
all the Poules that oppofed him. When this refolution was re- 
ported to the chiefs, they thought proper to fend a fecond mei- 
fenger to Scipio, in order to tell him, that if he would only re- 
ftore the princes they would permit him to a&t as he thought ft. 


In this voyage, our author found a pretender.to divination, a 
marabouof Donmons, who, from fome intelligence, orjudgment, 
formed from circumitances, actually foretold what happened. 

The third part contains an account or the commerce of 
Senegal; and the different kinds of merchandife neceilary to 
compofe the cargocs of the traders. Our -author’s obfervae 
tions on the manner of treating Negro flaves, deferve much 
attention and commendation. If every one was actuated oy 
thefe motives, flavery would f{carcely be an evil. Ape Ban- 
baras come from the interior parts ‘of Africa 5 and if treated 
with attention and humanity, will not only {tay readily with 
their mafters, but guard them againit the treachery ; and mif- 
conduct of the others. 

The laft part is the narrative and captivity of M. Briflon, al- 
ready publifhed in Imglith. His fufferings were more fevere than 
thofe of M. Saugnier; but his obfervations are, on the whole, 
iefs interefting, as his account of the country and its inhabitants 
is more concife. His treatment, as well as that of the other 
flaves, was extremely rigorous. Food wasdenied, the fevereft 
labours enjoined, and traveling on foot was urged in the moft 
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dittrefling fituations. In their travels, the dew fcraped with the 
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hands from their naked bodies, was the onlyliquid they could 
often procure ; and this was only preferable to their own urine, 
which they were fometimes compelled to drink. We fhall fe- 
ject one fingular appearance on the mountains. 


‘ Ina valley that appeared to me very narrow, from the clofc- 
neis of the mountains that furrounded it, I difcovered through 
fome caverns, formed from the fall of prodigious pieces of rock 
that croffed each other, an immenie flat, which aftonifhed me by 
the varieties it contained. The earth appeared damp, and fur- 
rowed as though brooks had formerly ran in thofe channels ; the 
edges of the furrows were covered with a thick coat of nitrous 
ificles, and even the furrounding rocks overfpread with the fame, 
giving them the appearance of calcades; large red roots and 
branches full of leaves refembling the laurel, filled up the crevices 
of the rock. Advancing yet farther towards the weit, I difco- 
vered large heaps of ftones as white alabaiter, apparently piled on 
each other, and through which appeared the tops of the palm- 
trees, but whofe trunks were entirely buried therein, the ftones 
bearing a refemblance to thofe on the fea-fhoré. The dates, which 
are fcattered among the flones, plainly fhew, both by their co- 
lour and appearance, their antiquity, and are entirely deprived of 
their bark. i broke one of them with my nails, in order to tafte 
it, and found it at once bitter and falt, but without fmell ; thofe 
that were already broken, fell to pieces on attempting to touch 
them, and the filaments that remained under the rind were covered 
with a falt powder as brilliant as cryftal. The roots that hung 
among the rocks were of a glutinous quality, and the rinds came 
off on the flighteit touch. I gathered feveral branches of wild 
laurel, from whence iffued a white liquid; a drop falling on my 
hand gave me great pain, took off the ékin, and left a black fpot, 
a circumftance that prevented my tafting it. Ina word, the peb- 
bles, the beds of nitre, the overthrown palms, and others buried 
up to the top, the flat covered with a fine falt, the appearance of 
the earth, the fhattered ana craggy mountains, all announce, if 
I may venture my Opinion, that formerly the foam of the fea 
reached this {pot.’ 


The manners of the Arabs, and of the inhabitants of the em- 
pire of Morocco, are well known; and M. Briffon adds little 
new, apparently to be depended on, to ae, gael accounts.— 
On the whole, this volume is an interefting and inftructive 
one. Our travellers do not appear to have been well-informed 
men, always capable of obferving or diftinguifhing with ac- 
curacy 3 but they feem to have been attentive and faithful. Of 
the fidelity of the tranflation we cannot judge, as we have 
not the original before us: but the language is not always 
{ufficiently polifhed or elegant. ° 
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The Rights of Furies defended. Together with Authorities of 
Law in Support of thofe Rights. And the Objections to Mrs 
Fox's Libel Bill refuted. . By Charles Earl Stanhope. S8vo. 
35. 6d. fewid. Elmfly. 1792. 


CARCELY any conititutional queftion has been more zea- 

_ loufly agitated than that which forms the fubjeé of the 
elaborate production now before us. The difpute is of a na- 
.ture the moft interefting and important to fociety, and feems 
to involve in its determination fuch confequences as are infe- 
parably connected with public freedom. Should it ever be 
decided, that in cafes of libel, the jury have a.right to judge 
only of the fact in litigation, there will at once be an end to 
the liberty of the prefs, with all its concomitants, and an arbi- 
trary power be recognifed in the judges, equally deftructive, 
in its effects, with the moft dangerous prerogative formerly 
claimed by the crown, but abolifhed by the wifdom of the le- 
-giflature, and the fpirit of the people. The public, it will 
readily be acknowledged, repofe the greateft and moft merited 
confidence in the integrity and virtue of the refpe€table per- 
fons who, at prefent, enjoy the confpicuous ftation of dif- 
.penfing the laws in this country ; but thoile qualities are not 
perpetually attached by necellity to judicial tribunals; and 
fhould fuch a period ever arrive, .as that the feats of juftice 
fhould be ftained with iniquity and oppreflion, the nation might 
again behold a revival of all the horrors of defpotifm, the more 
unavoidable becaufe exercifed under the mak of legal autho- 
rity. 

When Mr. Fox’s libel bill came under the confideration of 
parliament, earl Stanhope, with his ufual ardour, bore a part 
in the'debates on that fubject. With a firmneis founded up- 
on the bafis of political enquiry and fentiment, he refolutely 
oppofed the arguments of thofe who endeavoured to affert the 
exclufive prerogative of the judges; and he has now not only 
extended, but enforced, his obfervations, with a perfpicuity, a 
confiftency, and liberal animation, that fecm to eftablith, be- 
yond contradiCtion, the juftnefs of the caufe which he ef» 
poutfes. 

Earl Stanhope, after a pertinent preamble, proceeds to re- 
mark: 


« It will {carcely be believed by pofterity, that at the end of the 
eighteeath ceatury, a fyitem fhould have been attempted to be ef- 
tablithed, that juries fhould be directed to find a man guilty of a crimes 
for publiihing a paper which perhaps contains no criminal matter 
whatfoever ; and that the queition of the criminality or innocence 
of the perfon thus d/indly convided by the jury, fhould afterwards 
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be decided by judges appointed by the crown: which fyftem, if it 
had been etitablifhed, would have rannihilated at one blow the li- 
berty of England. 

‘ It is faid, ‘© That the criminality or innocence of any af 
done (which includes any paper written) is the refult of the judg- 
ment which the law pronounces upon that act, and muft therefore 
be, in a// cafes, and under a//circumftances, matter of law, and 
not matter of fact.” 

« By ‘* any a& done,” it is obvioufty meant the criminal kill- 
ing in the cafeof murder, the burglary in the cafe of houfebreak- 
ing, the criminal publication in the cafe of libel, &c. Amd the 
eriminality of each of thefe aétsis faid to be matter of law. 

* Now, let us confider what is the practice of the judges upon 
this fubjeét. In the cafe of homicide, they always leave to the jury to 
find, that the prifoner is guilty of murder, or guilty of manflaughter, 
or not guilty; but they do mot dire& the jury to find the /a@ of 
Killing, and the c/rcum/ffances. that attended the killing, and to leave 
to the court to decide upon the point of Jaw; tlamely, whether 
fueh kiiling be murder, or manflaughter, or juftifiable homicide. 
[In like manner, in the cafe of houfebraking, they leave to the jury 
io find whether the prifoner be guilty or not guilty of éxurglary; 
but they do zor dire&t the jury to find the fads, and to leave to 
the court the decition of the matter of law. On the contrary, in 
both thefe cafes, it 1s everv day’s practice, for the judge or court 
before whom the defendant is tried, to leave to the gurz, not only 
the deciiion upon the matters of fa&, but alfo the decifion. upon 
the crissinality or inneocence of the defendant.’ 


His lordfhip next takes a general view of the nature of the 
proceedings upon a criminal profecution, and afterwards exa- 
MINES, whether there be any good reafon for adopting a dif- 
ferent rule of conduct in the cafe of libel, from that which is 


the daily practice of the judges in the cafe of murder. He. 


‘obferves, that the right w hic h a jury hava (and which is not 
gucitioned) of finding a f{pecial verdict, when they choofe to 
leave the determination on matter of law to the court, is a 
plain proof that the jury are judges of law, as well as of fact, 
for, their leaving the decifion on the law to the court, evi- 
dently implies that, if they pleafe, they have that right of de- 
cifion in themfelves. This is an argument of great force, and 
is urged by the writer with a number of corroborative remarks, 
drawn from precedents in books of law, and ftate-trials, as 
well as from the practice of eminent judges in cafes of this 
kind. 

Earl Stanhope contends, that by the law of England, juries 
have, unqueftionably, not only the power, but the right, to 
decide according to their confciences. § ‘That it is the duty of 
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4 jury to find a general, and not a f{pecial verdict, if they feel 
themtelves competent to decide.the law upon the cafe.’ Their 
finding a fpecial. verdi&,’ unlefs ‘they feel thenifelves unequal 
to determine upon,the points of law, is fhrinking from that 
duty which, by their oath, they. undertake to perform. 


© When a libel is obfcurely written; there are often innuerdoes 
inferted in the indi€@tment or information; as, for inftance, in the 
eafe of the King agaitf? Stockdale,** Mr. Haftings’’ was mentioned 
in Mr, Stockdale’s publication. Now’ inorder to fhew who was 
Meant, it was in the information ..explained, by. faying, ‘* Mr. 
Haftings (meaning thereby Warren Hafiings,; e/g. late governor ge- 
neral of Bengal).’. An innuendo therctore is, in fact, nothing 
more than an averment of the meaning of any particular expteflion. 
Now, it is admitted, that it 1s invariably left to the jury to des 
cide, whether the jen/e affixed to the different paflages, by the zz 
nuendoes, be, or be. not, fairly afixed to thems So that, in cafes 
of great difficulty, the judges leave:to the jury the. finding of the 
fenfe; but, where there are..no innwendoes, and confequently no 
difficulty, juries are deemed,:by thofe who would reftrict their 
rights, to be totally sxcompetént to decide; whether the publication 
be, or be not, a /ibe// ; Every one mutt be ftruck with the pal- 
pable abfurdity of this doctrine.’ 


It has been faid, that if the judges fhould’exercife an unjuf- 
tifiable authority againft a defendant, in cafes of libel, thé 
latter may have accefs to a remedy, namely, a writ of error; 
to the houfe of lords. But, befides theimpracticability of this: 
refource, in the numerous inftances which might occur, there 
is, his lordfhip obferves, another infuperable objection to the 
writ of error. 


© For, fays he, according to the’ fyftem of thofe who oppofed 
Mr. Fox’s bill, if there be no tnnuendoes, and if the fad of publi- 
cation be either admitted or proved, the defendant ought, at all 
events (fay they) tc be found gulty. Itis alfo maintained, that 
the matter of law may afterwards be difcuffed ** in the court from 
which the record at if? prizs was fent, in courts of ertor, and be- 
fore the houfe of lords in the dernier refort.”? Now, all this time 
(perhaps for years), the defendant is to remain in cufiody, whilit 
the gueftion of law is to be thus notably decided ; although, in the 
énd, it may turn out that there is no criminal matter whatever in 
the paper publifhed ; and although the jury were pexfe@ly convine- 
ed of it, at the time of the trial ! 

‘ However grofs the abfurdity may appear, there is a ftil] more 
ftriking objection to this remedy by writ of error; for, if a defend. 
ant were to be condemned by the court, to ftand in the géllory fox 
a libel, and were thereupon to bring his writ of error to reverfe 
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the judgment; he would neverthélefs (according to the decided 
opinion of fome of the ableit lawyers in this kingdom) be to ftand 
in the pi/lory, before the matter could be brought to a- hearing 
upon his writ of error; for, the writ of erroris né fuperfedeas, or 
firop, to the fentence of the court. So that, an éanocent man is fir? 
to fuffer, and afterwards to. be found xot guilty !” 


In. the courfe of the prefent treatife, earl Stanhope evinces, 
ih {trong arguments, that there is no difference between 2 
trial for a libel, and a trial for any other crime, that can juftify 
a judge in dircdting a jury to find a defendant guilty merely 
on the proof of the publication, and of the fenfe afcribed, in 
the indictment or infor mation;'to the paper publifhed. “The 
pretended ground for the diftinétion, he remarks, ‘is, that in 
the cafe of a libel, ‘ the whole matter appears upon the re- 
cord ;’ and that therefore the ‘court can declare’ the law upon 
the matter fo appearing. But, in.oppofition to this.inference, 
his lordfhip obferves; it:oftew happens that a part only of @ 
book or paper publifhed is-inferted,-as the libel, in the indict- 
ment or information; <andut isi admitted, he adds, ¢ that in 
this cafe, the:part onvitted mays when taken together: with the 

rt inferted, ‘totally alter the meaning thereof.” Infapport of 
this aflertion he produces inftatces, and fuppofes fome cafes; 


which to every underitanding muft.place the ie in a light 
the: moft clear and convincings. : 


‘«- Suppole;~ fay s his lordfhip; 2 an indi&meat to be preferred 
againft a manlor forging a bill of exchange, the whole of which 
billiis fet forth in the indictment. Now, there are savo points of 
daw which arife in this cafe; either, or both, of. which may be 
the fubject matter, upon which the jury may ~~ the opinion of 
the court, in a /pecial verdid. -'The jury may, either find the for- 
gery and pray the opinion of the court, whether the thing fo 
torged be, or be.not, in Jac, a dil of exchange. Or el: e, the 
jury may find that it 7s a Lill of ex change 5 and pray the opinion 
of the court, whether, under the circumitances of the cafe, i it did, 
‘or did not, in Jac, amount to a forgery. 

“« Therefore, the jury /eaving to the court, cither pean of Jaw 
‘at their own cpzion is a clear and demonilrative proof, that if the 
jury. think fit, they have a right to decide upon BOT H. ‘ 


This intelligent nobleman next ftates an argument which 
feems decifive upon the right of jurics, to determine matter 


of law, as well as facts. It relates to the practice of courts of 
daw, |in crirhinal cafes. 


« If the prifoner, his lordfhip obferves, be a poor man, and 
‘cannot afford counfel, fuch is the humane fpirit of the law of 
‘England, that the court muff afign hinr counfel, who will’ aét for 
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him gratis, and argue points of daw before the jury.. As, for in- 
ftance, if aman were indi&ed for forging a bond, which is a ca- 
pita! offence; and if a queftion of /aw were to arife at the trial, 
whether the dond, the whole of which is in the indidment, be, in 

the eye of the law, a ond, or not: in fuch cafe, the counfel for 
the prifoner muft argue shat point of law before the jury; but, 
upon matter of fad, the prifoner’s counfel is wot entitled to be 
heard. Now, fince it is (as Biackitone and Hawkins ftate) ‘a 
fettled rule of law, that counfel, who cannot {peak upon the fads, 
fhould neverthelefs be allowed a defendant, exprefsly for the pur- 
pole of arguing the points of laev before the jury; I appeal to the 
common fenfe of mankind, whether that rule of law is not a de- 
monttrative proof, that juries awe a right to decide upon aw, as 
well as fat. 

« But it is faid by fome perfons, that the jury are “* to compound 
their verdiG of the fact as it appears in evidence before them, and of 
the LAW as it is DECLARED 100 them by the JUDGE ;”? which 
is as much as to fay, that arguments of counfel upon points of law, 
thongh addrefed to the jury, are wot intended for the jury, but are 
only intended for the judge at the trial, the ywry being to take the 
daw from him: as if it were poflible, that the law fhould intend, 
that counfel fhould addrefs themfelves to tavelve men, when it is 
meant that they fhould be heard only by exe; and that one, not 
even one of the twelve !’ 


To conclude our account of this excellent production, earl 
Stanhope has, in our opinion, with great ability, and force of 
argument, fully refuted the prepoitcrous idea, that the jury 
iavé not a right to determine, in cafes of libel, with regard to 
matter of law, -as well as of fact. In oppofition to shake opi- 
nion, he evinces the direct contrary, with, we think, irrefift- 
ible evidence; deduced from analogy, the general tenor of the 
Englith conftitution, the fentiments of upright and enlightened 
jecges, and the judicial practice of former times; from the 
whole of which it evidently appears, that the prerogative af- 
ferted by thote who contend for the interpofition of the judges, 
in cafes of libel, is in reality an infringement of the indefea- 
fible right of juries, and founded entirely in ufurpation. In 
juitice to earl Stanhope, it ought likewife to be ebferved, that 
the induftry difplayed in the prefent inveftigation is equa! to 
the judgment with which it is eminently conducted. His lord- 
fhip Las fubmitted to examine the fountains of law, witha de- 
gree of patience, acutenefs, and difcrimination, that might do 
honour even to thofe who have been profeffionally trained up 
in the roe of juridical enquiry. 
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Farrag. Containing Effays, Moral, Philofophical, Political, 
and Hiftorical. Publifhed for the Benefit of the Society for 
the Haggis e and Relief of Perfons imprifoned for {mall 
Debts. als. 8vo, 125. Boards.. Elmfly. 1792. 


OF all Rats productions, a mifcellaneous collection of 
efiays. feems to be beft calculated for general reception 
with the public. By the variety of fubjeéts, it affords gratifi- 
cation to every tafte ; and the reader is led, by agreeable tran- 
fition, through a multiplicitly of reflections and remarks, 
equally conducive to the purpoles of {peculative wifdom and 
virtue. 
~The firit of thefe Effays is employed i in the confideration of 
Shakfpeare, whofe extraordinary genius the author contem~ 
plates with a mixture of aftonifhment and admiration. ‘ He 
thinks the flatus dei, the divinity within, might dictate thofe 
comprehentive forms of f{peech, which paffed through Shak- 
{peare’s mind, unnoticed, but as relative to his fubje@ ; intirely 
ahs that great effect they communicate to others, and that 
they were not in any fenfe the refult of reflection, labour, and 
coutrivance, like the compofition of other writers. From him 
thofe wonders fell, as the ripe acorn unheeded by the oak.’ 

The fecond Effay i is, of Boxing ; a fpecies of vulgar conteft, 
for which the author is no advocate. He. afcribes the preva~ 
lence of the pugiliftic art, for fome time, to prince William 
Auguftus duke of Cumberland, about fifty years ago; the 
countenance given to which, he fays, brought on the decline 
of what was called the noble {cience of defence, with the 
broad fword. — 

Next follows an Effay on Friendfhip. This, the author ob- 
ferves, is generally the work of a natural impulfe, without 

remeditation or defign; and is rendered moft permanent by 

a fimilitude of fentiments'and manners. 

In an Effay on Governntent, the author makes fome pertinent 
reflections on the revolutions in America and France. 


« It feems at firft fight no grofs prefumption to point out effen- 
tial improvements in ‘the beft government, and to carry them fa 
far, as to exclude all the fources of injuftice and difcord, and to 
embrace every thing falutery ; but we have lately feen how difficult 
.it is to arrange the combination of qualities fo heterogenous, as 
_ are involved in a machine fo very complex. The American ftates, 
. who have the advantage of fo many models, may be efteemed very 
fortunate, if, they put any thing together, that will keep out the 
weather for a long time; and the French may teach us, how 
many inconveniences attend very material alterations in a fixed 
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form of government ; infomuch that we may deem it impoffible to 
be effected, but in a long courfe of time and experience.’ 


The five fubfequent Effays treat refpectively of the civilifed 
and favage ftate, public executions, commerce, politics and 
politicians, religion, and politenefs. ‘The author defines the 
lait of thefe to be the afimulation of our behaviour to the 

ractice of ail thofe qualities that form the moft refined plea- 
{ures of focial intercourfe, the appearance of univerfal bene- 
volence, generofity, modefty, and of making our own happi- 
nefs {pring from the accommodation of others, 


‘ It is poffible, fays he, to live in the earn of all the amia- 
ble and focial virtues, which we call politenefs, and at the fame 
time to make ufe of the pureft fincerity in all our dealings. A 
good underftanding, generofity of temper, and a philofophical 
difpofition, muft unite, to form this character; which is fo bene- 
ficial to fociety, that it challenges a higher title, than that of being 
meerly polite.’ 


The preceding Effays are followed by others on Ennui, Bio- 
graphy, Marriage and Gallantry. ‘The author obferves, that 
epithets, in the extremes of good and bad, have been alike 
beftowed on the inftitution of marriage ; and as it is fufcepti- 
ble of all the yaricty that different difpofitions can furnifh, 
they may be feverally applied, with fome appearance of im- 
partiality. He-éven ventures to atirm, to the honour of 
his fair country-women, that good hufbands, though no ra- 
tity, bear but a {mall proportion to the number of good wives. 
Of his maxims on this fubje€&t, we hall lay before our readers 


the following : 


‘ There is nothing more difficult than to make a good choice of 
a hufband, or wife. 

« If there is love, nature has made her choice; and without it, 
an union is generally attended with misfortunes and crimes. 

‘ There are fo many conveniences neceflary in marriage, that 
it is follyto expeét to find them al]; it is proper, however, to fe- 
cure the moft important, thofe which are natural ; thofe belong- 
ing to cuftom, may moftly be difpenfed with by mutual agree- 
ment. 

* It is more conformable to reafon that a man fhould marry an 
inferior perfon, than a fuperior; in the firft cafe, he elevates his 
wife, in the other he degrades himfelf, without raifing her: the 
fociety of the family is regulated by the man who is the mafter of 
it ; as his ftate is, fo will be the reft. 

‘ It is in the order of nature that the wife obeys her hufband, 
therefore when he marries an inferior, the natural and civil orders 
are not violated, and all goes well; when he marries a fuperior, 
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he rifks his prerogatives, or is in danger of appearing ungrateful 
or contemptible. The wife pretending to authority renders the. 
matter of the family the moft ridiculous and miferable of beings ; 
like the favourites of the eaftern defpots, who are honoured and 
tormented by an alliance with the fultan’s family, he muft creep 
into bed at the feet. 

« However difficult and delicate 2 man may be, it muft be al- 
lowed that it is more becoming and pleafant to owe one’s fortune 
to a wife, than a friend; in one eafe he is the protector, in the 
other the proteéted ; but can a man have a better friend than his 
wife? 

‘ Figure ina woman is the firft thing which ftrikes, it ought not 
to make the ftrongeft impreflion, nor to be wholly overlooked. 

« It is hazardous to marry a great beauty, for though fhe may 
behave like an angel, fhe is always furrounded with enemies to 
herfelf, and her hufband’s peace; a few. weeks reduces the value 
of her beauty in the eye of her hufband, but the danger that may 
produce her unhappinefs remains. | 

‘ Mediocrity in beauty, as in all other things, is to be prefer- 
red ; an agreeable figure, infpiring good humour rather than love, 
js without prejudice to the huiband in every fenfe, and has advan- 
tages which turn to the common good: the graces do not wear 
out like beauty, but are inceffantly renewed ; at the end of thirty 
years, fhe pleafes her hufband like the firft day.’ 


The fubjects of other Eflays are, Truth, Kings, Language, 
ingratitude, Reveries, Prudence and Fortune, Senfibility and 
Benevolence. In a letter on Education, we meet with many 
judicious remarks ; after which is inferted a Concife Account 
of the Rife and Progrefs of the Englifh Conftitution, from 
the Conqueft; and a Succinét Chronological Hiftory of 
France ; tranflated and abridged from the French of M. He- 
nault. A ufeful abftract of the firft volume of Black{tone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England is the fubjeé next 
in order; and the firft volume concludes with fome. Viciffi- 
tudes of our Globe, tranflated from the French of M. de 
Pauw, 

The fecond volume econfifts of various narratives, either 
compiled or tranilated from eminent writers. To mention 
them more particularly, they are an abftract of Mr. Gibbon’s 
Hiftory of the Goths and Vandals, &c. Sele€tions from Les 
Recherches Philofophiques, concerning America; of the 
Egyptians and the Chinefe, tranflated from the French; Hif- 
tory of the Spartans or Lacedemonians, tranflated fram Les 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les Grecs. 'Thefe philofophical 
yefearches are highly worthy of attention; and they place 
the Spartans in a view fo different from the general reprefen- 
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tations of this people, that, as a fpecimen of the author’s en- 
quiries and remarks, we {hall prefent our readers with an ex- 


tract. 


‘ All that we have been able to difcover hitherto, concerning 
Lycurgus, that is probable, is, that he paffed into the ifle of 
Crete, and from thence brought to Sparta, fome military cuftoms 
and exercifes belonging to that people; confequently, he was 
neither a creative gentus, nor an original one, and much lefs 2 

man infpired by the divinity, as fome enthufiafts of old days have 
jaid, and as fome enthufiatts of our times have repeated. 

‘ We {ee fo marked a refemblance between the Cretan and La- 
cedzmonian inititutions, that the greater part of the Greek au- 
thors confefs, that fuch an analogy could be the effect only of a 
fervile imitation. Polybius is the only one who has oppofed this 
generally received opinion in Greece, but his arguments are fo 
weak and inconclufive, that in this refpect he has been quitted by 
his own partifans. 

‘ The Cretans, at the fame time fhepherds and Hunters, were 
divided into a great number of independent colonies, who, during 
the civil war, mutually robbed each others herds; and on account 
of this d:{cord, were plundered by the pirates and free-booters of 
the Mediterranean, who landed on their coafts. This critical 
fituation infpired the Cretans with the idea of being always :rmed, 
to form barracks of foldiers, who dined in common, and went 
through the military exercites; the moit neceflary of exercifes, in 
order to protect their poffeffions from the neighbouring colonitts, 
and foreign free-booters. 

‘ Thefe inftitutions appeared very fenfible to the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were a {mall number, in the middle of a large coun- 
try that they had conquered by reducing the ancient inhabitants to 
flavery ; in fuch fort, that they were as much in fear of their own 
flaves as the Cretans were of each other. 

¢ No inhabitant of Laconia, who had fubmitted to the Spar- 
tans, dared to have in his houfe—-fword, javelin, or arrow; and 
though they were thus difarmed, they butchered them in fecret, to 

reduce them lower and lower. It is generally known, that the 
young men of Lacedzmon, armed with a cuirafs, helmet, and 
lance, hanted the Helotes naked and deftitute of every kind of 
defenfive weapon; they drew them into ambufcades, and after- 
wards attacked them with arms in their hands ; as wild beafts fall 
upon a herd of cattle they have watched into a narrow part of a 
deep valley. 

‘ Plato and Ariftotle affert, that it was Lycurgus himfe!lf who 
taught the Spartans this dreadful policy ; and to calm the remorfe 
which fuch perfdies and murders might excite in the moft atrocious 
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minds, they contrived to. make a kind of declaration of war againf 
the Helotes, in profound peace. As foon as the Ephori entered 
_upon their charge, mounted on their tribunal, they give public 
notice that any one might kiil as many of thofe flaves as they 
cowd poffibly draw into ambufcade ; aad in one day they decoyed 
to the number of two thoufand, who were ftabbed to the heart 
with poniards at the feet of the houfhold-gods, wiere the Lace- 
dzmonians had invited them under pretext of giving them their 
Yiberty, ‘They firft crowned them with feftoons of flowers, as wag 
cuftomary with freed-men, and then facrificed them as victims, or 
as beafls-in a flaughter-houfe. 

‘ When they dared to fay that fuch inftitutions were approved 
of by the oracle at Delphos, we are bound, above all things, to 
believe that this pretended god of Delphos, was himfelf an unna- 
tural moniter, who could give his fanétion to a code diétated by 
perfidy and -written in characters of blood. It is thus that we 
have fallen from one abfurdity to another in fuch a confufion of 
ideas, as have never been equalled amongft men.’ 


The author, or compiler (for he appears in both charaéters), 
of this work, has compofed his Effays chiefly from materials 
of an interefting nature; which either convey inftru€tion by 
judicious remarks, or exhibit, in the form of abftracts and ver- 
fions, a fund of ufeful information. His condu, it ought 
likewife to be obferved, is more meritorious, by devoting the 
fruit of his Jabour to the benefit of a charitable inititution. 





A Review of the Reigns of George I. and IT. Dedicatad, by 
permiffion, to the Counte/s of Marchmont. By a Lady. 2 
Vols. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Law. 1792. 


T HE reader is not to expect in the prefent narrative any 
minute detail of political caufes and events ; as the writer 
has confined herfelf toa general and fuperficial account of the 
period of which fhe treats. Her profefled defign is to fhew 
the benefit of the Hanoverian fucceflion, and the obligations 
this nation owes to the reigning family. In executing this 
plan, fhe frequently has recourfe to digreflions, in which we 
find the charaCter of the hiftorian exchanged for that of the 
moralift, or rather, indeed, of the preacher. The following 
extract from the reign of George the Firft, affords an inftance 
of this practice : | 
‘ On the eleventh of June, feventeen hundred and twenty- 
feven, the king was driving very faft in his berlin from Heren- 


hanfen to Ofnaburgh, alas! a few hours fent him to that bourn 
7 from 
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from whence no traveller returns, What fubject for calumny, and 

olitical remarks? it was faid fame melons which he had eat were 
poifoned, as if the fruit could have loft its cold qualities on being 
touched by royal lips, or the heat of the atmefphere have been 
fufpende. at the command of the regal guards; or that kings 
5 not die, like other men, unlefs the work of crimes were 
committe’ by their fubjeéts ; his majefty was of all men, the leak 
in dang r of being the obj-& of infernal malice, The high fas 
tion to which-he was raifed, by the almoft general voice of the 
nation, had never infpired the meses degree of haughtinefs in 
his difpofition, he preferved the fame equanimity and mildnefs of 
temper ; on the throne, as he could hgve done, had he obtained 
a farm or {mall lairdfhip in the notth of Scotland, which at that 
period was far from that ftate of improvement, which that kingdom 
is inat prefeat. His majeity fhewed on his arrival in Britain, an 
inflance of true magnanimity, which had it happened to Alex- 
ander or Cefar would have been recorded to pofterity : the duke 
of Ormond was general of the army, at the death of the queen; 
the party of James Stuart was ready to affert his right on all oc- 
cafions half acknowledged by the former miniftry, a {mall number 
of troops was encamped in Hide Park; on his grace’s birth-day 
the folciers got drunk, in the evening, ‘aed raifed 4 tumult in the 
camp ; during the night, the king ‘awaked by the groom of the 
chamber, who haftily acquainted him that the camp was in arms, 
the king with cal Imnefs faid, ** Pray thee go tell the captain of 
the guard,” and without troubling himfelf on further, fell faft 
afleep. A foreigner in a ftrange country! a newly acquired 
crown, his family in danger: had thefe mighty conquerors been 
in his fituation, what a number of lives might have been loft? by 
ats of madnefs, falfly called valour, whilft true courage fupported 
itfelf in real danger, did conquerors reflect, that while they are 
killing the children of the Almighty, who is not afhamed to be 
called the Father of the meaneft of the human fpecies ; would 
they boaft as they do, of their mighty conquefts? did all of us 
reflect on the prayer taught by our bleffed Redeemer, could we 
dare to harbour malice, hatred, or refentment? could we dare to 
calemniate, injure, or even defraud thefe children acknowledged 
as fuch, by him to whom we addrefs ourfelves as our heavenly 
Father.’ 


This lady, in fome parts of her Review, aflumes likewife 
the tone of a differtator on politics ; 3 a province in which fhe 
difcovers juft obfervation, and makes many pertinent reflec- 
tions. She thus exprefles her fentiments refpecting the con- 
duct of parties. 


‘« Political queftions feldom admit of certainty, and frequently 
@re of no great importance. Honeft men divide on either fide, 
; | and 
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and vote for or againft the miniftry, witha fincere belief that they 
are acting for the good of their country. In general, it may be 
prefumed, that the perfon at the helm means to fteer right; and 
that, if he is fometimes engaged in a wrong courfe, his error 
proceeds from neceffity rather than inclination ; his wifeft fchemes 
are frequently oppofed, he finds himfelf obliged to accomplith his 
defigns by indirect means, and as he ventures on hazardous expe- 
riments, thofe who create his perplexities are ever reedy to triumph 
over his miftakes, and make their profit of his loffes. 

‘« Adminiftration commonly acts under one head; oppofition 
has all the difadvantages of anarchy and confufion. ~ Popularity 
is the aim of the leaders. Obtained with difficulty, it is not to 
be preferved but by unremitted induftry. All who are led by va- 
nity; intereft, or caprice, imagine themfelves of confequcnce to 
their country, inlift under the banners of patriotifm, Their army 
is generally compofed of troops, which, with unequal difcipline, 
and different expectations, engage on the fame fide, with no other 
view than that of fharing the fpoil after viétory, or fupplanting 
each other in the divifion, each chief is flattered, and no one 
harfhly rejected. Hence every day produces new plans, new al- 
lotments of office, new expedients to retain the wavering, new 
attempts to recover what may be loft. Add to this, the minifter 
is mater of his ground; he chufes his opportunities, and, never 
unprepared himfelf, has many afliftants at hand to fupply him with 
arguments and fatts ; the oppofer commonly fees but in part, has 
often fhort notice, and can hardly ever divide the bufinefs in a 
proper manner among his affociates; notwithitanding the ‘difad- 
vantages arifing from his fituation, prejudices, and refentments, 
yeta popular tribune in a country like this, is a molt ufeful man: 
ever on the watch, he awes the minifters into vigilance and circum- 
fpection, and if he does not defend the conftitution from every 
wound, he fecures it from fuch as might prove fatal.’ 


Thoug h the writer of thefe volumes adheres not ftriCly to 
the ufual manner, fhe maintains, at leaft, the fidelity of an 
impartial hiftorian. “The Review of the two reigns is favour- 
able to the chara€ter of the princes ; but not tainted with un- 
merited panegyric. As the following extract is connected with 


the defign of the work, we fubmit it to the obfervation of our 
readers. 


‘ Let us look back on the former hiftory of England, and re- 
fle&t on the furprifing difference; have we enjoyed, as we have 
done, tor near a hundred years, fuch felicity under the reigning 
family? Compare their reigns with thofe of the Plantagenets, 
‘}udors and Stuarts ; under the Plantagenets, the difputes between 
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the Yo:k and ‘Lancatter factions; filled the land with blood, mur- 
der and paricide. Defporifm. bore fway during the whole time of 
the Tudors. - The prerogative of the crawn, andthe rights of the 
fabiect, kept us in perpet tual mifery, during the reign. of the 
Stwarts, «Tis true, in the time of king William and queen Anne,: 
England was-in great glory.~ ‘Let us look at the fields of Spain: 
and’ Flanders, and confefs; that the balance of power in Europe: 
has coft England many ufeful lives, in quarrels little to the intereft 
of Great Britain. Though the father and fon, whofe reigns we 
have reviewed, had a ftrong predi leGtidn for Hanover ; let 1 US.tE-+ 
member, it was their ative land, ‘and wifh their pofterity may: 
have the fame-predile&ion for England; .atd. then we may july. 
fay that the Hanover facceflion has made Great Britain the iflands 
of felicity : but let us beware of profperity as an enemy to virtue. 
A fullcup.is dificult to carry. ‘Patience, meeknefs and refigna- 
tion, ‘réquire trials to keep them 1m exercife. -Frugality, temper’ 
ance and felf-denial are not eafily practifed 1 in a feafon OF tuateye P 


© Smollét’s Hiftory feems to form the bafis of this lady’s in 
deanna but the only authority mentioned, ‘and which we. 
find frequently quoted, is The Lif of ‘the Earl of Chefterfield. 
Some blemifhes, of no great importance, may be remarked in, 
the petufal.. ‘The work, however, is w ‘ritten in the eafy and, 
pleafant manner fuitable tofummary narrative; and, as a proof, 
of. the Jady’s-tafte, and acquaintance with the Mufes, fhe has, 


thought proper to conclude each volume with fome lines.of 
oregi.8 
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Th Bij ical Sketeh of Gibraltar, with an Account of the Siege 


bich that Fortre/s ficod smal the combined Forces of France 
atid Spain 5 including @ minute and circumfiantial Detail of 
the Sortie made by the Garrifon on the Morning of Nov. 27, 
1781, for the Purpofe of defiroying the formidable Works 


ereéted by the Spaniards againft that Fortrefs. 8vo. 65. 
Boards. Edwards. 1792. 


PoE fiege of Gibraltar will form an important era in mili- 
“ tary hiftory 5 yet, among military men, often employed 
in fervice, it has not been uncommon to find the fuppofed 
magnitude of the tranfaction ridiculed, as well the exaggerated 
praifes generally beftowed on the defemiers. To defend a 
oft, however, with fuccefs, is no mean performance; 
and the fatigue of conftant watchfulnefs, unremitted atten- 
tion, and a tteady readinefs to oppofe, feem little if at all ine 
ferior to the qualities difplayed by more attiye exertion. Lord 
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Heathfield’s condu@, in all thefe refpeéts, was highly exemplary; 
while the fuccefsful fortie was an event of actual fervice, the 
merit of which was not leffened from its being unexpected by 
the befiegers. A fuppoied weak arid erifeebled garrifon def- 
iled in two hours the labours of many months, merely 
by a {pirited execution of a judicious and well-matured plan. 
he principal novelty in this little work relates to the cele- 
brated fortie ; and it was defigned to illuftrate M. Poggi’s plate 
reprefenting the attempt: ‘The fhort hiftory of Gibraltar, 
which precedes, contains nothing very interefting, and the 
narrative of the fiege itfelf, taken from Mr: Drinkwater, iss 
if‘ féyeral particulars, imperfeCt. We fhall extraéta paflage 
rélative to the’ fortie, in which are fome events not generally 
known. rm | ‘eariy F 
" £ Lieutenant Tweedie received a grape fhot in thé thigh, im- 
mediately as the 12th regiment had formed in front of the St. 
Carlos battery. ..This gallant officer, after having received the 
fhot, which broke his thigh, fupported himfelf; in his poft, on 
the other knee and his fpontoon, and in this pofition he was fir 
difcovered by general Elliot, as he was pafling along the front of 
the regiment.— The genéral afked him ‘* why he was in that fitua- 
tion ?”” to which Mr. Tweedie coolly replied, <* that he was 
wounded.” The general immediately.ordered him. to be affifted, 
and conveyed to the garrifon, not without beftowing due praife 
upon his gallantry and refolution. 

« The only man of the detachment who did not return into the 
garrifon, was a private of the 73d grenadiers, This man was 
one of the firft to mount the battery, where he encountered with 
the Spanifh captain of artillery whom he wounded, and by whom 
he was wounded in turn. The foldier fell upon the top of the 
battery, and when the troops were ordered to retite, the flames 
fpread with fuch rapidity to the fpot where he lay, that it was 
impoftible to fave him. It is to be regretted that the name of this 
gallant ioldier cannot now be afcertained, It is worthy of being 
tranfmitted with honour to pofterity, as an incitement to others in 
a fimilar fituation to act with a heroifm that would well adorn a 
higher rank.’ 3 





* General Filiot’s anxiety on the occafion would not permit 
him to await the iflue in the garrifon, but as he had given the 
command of the enterprife to brigadier general Rofs, he went 
out merely as a volunteer. He probably confidered it as his duty 
to ke on the fpot, left any fatal accident fhould befall the briga- 
dier. Acquainting the lieutenant-governor therefore with his in- 
tention, he accompanied the fortie. By the time the advanced 
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corps had got poffeffion of the works, the general was'in the front 
of the St. Carlos battery, where he remained tll the retreat of 
the detachment. 

‘ Brigadier Rofs did not know of general Eiliot’s intention to 
go out, and as the latter followed the detachment, the former 
was not acquainted with the circumftance till the fervice was nearly 
performed. General Rofs, with the utmoft aélivity, had gone in 
perfon through the whole of the enemy’s works, and after they 
had been carried, and the troops had formed, upon his returhin 
to take poi in front of the rath regiment,*general Elliot wag 
pointed out to him; ftanding at the foe of the battery. The 
general foon after accofted the brigadier, who had expreffled marks 
of furprife at feeing him, ‘by afking him in an eafy pleafant way, 
*¢ What he thought of the bufinefs, and if it was not fomething 
extraordinary that they fhould have gained thé enemy’s works fo 
tafily?”? The brigadier brifkly replied to the general, " Phat 
the moft extraordinary thing was to fee hun there.”” 

¢ There was fomething noble in general Elliot's refolution’ tobe 
prefent in the fortie, and fomething equally fo in his manner of 
doing it. As the command had been publicly given to general 
Rofs, he would not hurt the feelings of that officer, by going out 
at the head of the detachment; he therefore contented himfelf 
with following it; and with 2 magnanimity worthy of him, he at 
all times imputed that merit to the brigadier and his detachment, 
which they fo fully deferved, but a great fhare of which certainly 
attached to the projgeCtor of the enterprife. 

‘ While the brigadier was in the works to the right, and after 
general Elliot had taken his ftation before the St. Carlos battery, 
a troop of Spanifh horfe came out of the lines, and galloped down 
in front of La Motte’s and Reden’s grenadiers, to reconnoitré the 
pofition of the Britith troops, but made no attempt to, outflank 
them. The Spanith officer challenged the Hanoverians, and was 
anfwered by colonel Hugo, “ Reden’s grenadiers ;’”” while thefe - 
veteran foldiers ftood with the utmoft firmnefs and compofure with- 
out charging or firing a fingle thot. Colonel Hugo immediately 
detached an ordonnance to apprife the brigadier of the appearance 
of this troop of horfe. Sir James Foulis, the town-major, who, 
as one of general Elliot’s aides-du-camp, had attended him out 
upon the enterprife, received the intelligence, and conveyed it to 
the gener<!, who inftantly difpatched fir James with orders for the 
two right-hand companies of the 12th and Hardenberg’s, to wheel 
to the right, and form en potence, to be in readinefs to oppofe any 
force that might outflank the parallel. This the general did in 
the abfence of the brigadier, and it was the only order which he 
gave during the whole of the expedition. 


The troop of horfe attempted to go behind the fecond line of 
approachs 
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approach, with an intention further to reconnoitre ; but coming 
up to the extremity of that line, in the iy to the centre barrier 
of the lines, they found the fire from the high batteries of the 
rock, which had been ordered to range on that front with round- 
fhot, and which was played very brifkly, fo fatal to them, that 
they were obliged to make the beit of their way; in very great 
dijorder, to the laft barrier on the eaft of their lines. 

* In the fpot where general Elliot ftood, it was that the princi- 
pal defence had. been made, ard after the works had been carried, 
and while the workmen were employed in firing them, his huma- 
pity led him to fee that all poffible attention was paid to the 
wounded, whether of his own troops or thofe of the enemy. 
Amongft them, and almoft expiring, he found an elegant young 
man, who was known by his uniform to be a captain of the Spa- 
nifh artillery. ‘The general fpoke'to him with the tendernefs 
which fuch a fcene naturally infpires in a brave mind, and affuring 
him of all poffible affiftance, ordered him to be removed, as the 
fire was {preading rapidly to the fpot where he lay. The Spa- 
niard endeavored to raife himfelf from the ground, and with the 
moit expreflive ation, feebly articulated, ‘* No, fr, no—leave 
me— Let me perifh amidjt the ruins of my po.” An officer. remained. 
near kim a few minutes, until he expired. It was afterwards 
found, that he had commanded the guard of the St. Carlos bat- 
tery, and gallantly maintained his ground, until his men, findin 
themfelves overpowered, threw down their arms, and deferted him. 
He reproached their bafenels, and exclaiming, ‘* at leaf? oue. 
Spaniard foall die honourably.’’—rathed down from the top of his 
work amongst the attacking column, and cl! where he was found, 
at the foot, and in front of the battery which he guarded. It was 
much Jamented by general Elliot, and the officers of the detach- 
ment, that any doubt fhould have exifted of the name of this gal- 
lant man ; they believed it to have been Don Jofeph Barboza; but 
there is {till an uncertainty, which his countrymen will, perhaps, 
one day feel it their duty to remove.’ 


The length of thefe extracts prevents us from enlarging on 
the events of the celebrated attack by means of the floating 
batteries ; and, indeed on this fwbject, as well as refpeCting 
the relief of the garriion by lord Howe we find nothing very 
new or intercfting. ‘he whole drama was a fingular one : 
its detached :{cenes and incidents peculiarly fplend lid. A rea- 
der converfant with hiftory, will recollect the fieges of Ley- 
den and Antwerp, the defer nce of Malta, and a few other 
fignal enterprifes; but he will look in vain for an attack fo 
furious and formidable, for a defence equally cool and deter- 
mined. 


Scle& 
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Sele Orations, and other important Papers relative to the Swe- 
difh Academy. Founded by his prefent Majefty Guffavus IIT. 
March 20th. 1786. Tranflated from the Swedi/h Language 
by N. G. Agander. 4to. 75. Od. Boards. Johnfon 1791. 


HE Swedifh Academy was an inftitution of Guftavus III. 
a king whofe abilities exceeded the common’ rank, but 
whofe judgment did not lead him to refle&t, that his exertions 
were difproportioned to his refources and to his powers, when 
compared with the fcale on which war is carried on in modern 
times. The inftitution of an academy to polifh the tafte, re~ 
fine the literature of Sweden, and improve, as well as eftablifh 
its language, reflects higher honour on him as a philofopher 
than his military expeditions as a warlike monarch. If he had 
confined his talents to thefe works of peace, he would have been 
a benefactor to his country: if, after checking thé powers of 
the nobles, he had not wifhed to have extended his own, he 
would have been its greateft blefling. Thefe errors were, 
however, punithed by his deaths too fevere a fentence, as it 
prevented him from expiating faults of which he feemed con- 
vinced; and of atoning for miftakes, the effeéts of which he 
feverely felt. But it is not our prefent bufinefs to fit in judg- 
ment on his character and conduét ; the Orations before us, and 
the inftitution of the Swedifh Academy, are the objeds of our 
attention at this time. 

M. Agander has given only ‘ Select Orations,’ without any 
account of the objects of the academy, or the defign of the 
founder. Thefe we fhall fupply from the original; and, at 
the fame time, muft exprefs our regret that the tranflator’s 
bounty to the Englifh reader is fo limited. Many excellent 
orations might have made a part of this volume, and it may 
not be yet too late to add to it. : 

The Swedifh Academy was inftituted the fifth of April, 
1786, and has for its chief objects poetry, eloquence, and the 
Swedifh language. ‘The number of academicians is eighteen, 
and the nineteenth is the king, who rarely fails to attend the 
meetings when he is in the city or neighbourhood. The aca- 
demy hasa dire€tor, a chancellor, and a fecretary : the two firft 
are chofen by ballot every fix months, and the third is perpe- 
tual. The director prefides in the affemblies: in his ab‘encey 
the chancellor, and fubordinate to him the fecretary. Thirty 
days after the death of an academician, the academy proceeds 
to an ele&tion; but the candidates are not allowed to canvas for 
votes, nor the academicians to promife their fuffrages. The 
ele€tion is conducted by fealed billets; and he who has the 
greateit number is ballotted for. He is afterwards approved 


of by the protector of the academy, and the event of the elec- 
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tion is not known till after the approbation! The eloges of 
the academicians are given by the fucceflors in the difcourle 
on their reception ; and it is allowed to recal, in this oration, 
the memory of. Guftavus I. Guftavus Adolphus, and Charles 
Guftavus. Ifthe academy continues to exift, the name of Guf- 
tavus III. may now be added. 

- The aflembly meets twice a week; and at half an hour after 
four, nineteen filver medals are divided among the members. 
Cn one fide is the buft of the king, as the founder; on the 
other a crown of laurel, with this infcription in the Swedifh 
language—* ‘To Genius and to‘Tafte.’ ‘The annual meetings 
are held on the birth-day of Guftavus Adolphus. Precedence 
is allotted to the prefent members by lot, and in future the new 
members {uccced to the rank of their predeceflors. ‘Two great 
prizes, or medals of gold, twenty-fix ducats in value, are annu- 
ally diftributed, one for poetry, the other for eloquence; 
and two additional filver medals. The medal, which is the 
prize of poetry, has the figure of Apollo Citheredus, with the 
word Skaldekonft, poetry; and the other a Mercury, with the 
word Vceltalighet, eloquence. ‘Lhe reverfes are the fame as 
the academic medals. : 

At the folemn inauguration of the academy, the king ad- 
drefied the members in a fpeech of much eloquence, confider- 
able energy, and unexampled delicacy. We have never feen 
praifes conveyed with more propriety and addrefs. ~This is the 


firit piece in M. Agander’s tranflation. We thall fele& a fpe- 
cimen. 


« That emulation and energy, which are excited by the {ci- 
ences and literature, are, during a feafon of tranquillity, the only 
means of preferving in the mind that ardour which prompts men 
to ferve their country, and in every threatening danger to refcue 
it from ruin. 

« Unlefs, however, our language be cultivated in foreign coun- 
tries, the merit of the beft compofitions will be little known; nor, 
‘until it be reduced to the ceconomy of fettled laws, is fuch a culti- 
vation poflible. Without good writers, a language will never rife 
into eftimation; and, without eftablifhed rules, it cannot be writ- 
ten with propriety. 

‘ For the accomplifhment of thefe important purpofes, I have 
‘this day founded an inflitution ; and I appoint you, gentlemen, 
to eftablifh laws for the conftruétion of the Swedith language, and 
to raife to perfetion that ftructure, of which I have at this time on- 
Jy laid the bafis. 

' € To effect this, itis requifite that fcience, genius, learning, 
“and tafte, fhould all concur: but thefe are feldom united in one 
perfon. It b-came neceflary, therefore, to eftablihh a fociety, com- 
pofed of mendcrs who felt an ardeat attachment to polite litera- 
os : ture, 
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ture, and who had dévoted their lives to its cultivation; of men 
who, by extenfive learning, had formed their judgments on the 
knowledge of ages; men who, in the higheft offices of ftate, orin 
the common intercourfe of focial life, had from their infancy re- 
fined their tafte, by that accuracy which their high offices require, 
and by the variety of characters which they have had an opporte- 
nity of examining; men who, of neceflity, muft attend to precifion 
of language, to an accurate choice of words, and who, of courfe, 
muft acquire that delicacy of fentiment, which appropriates toeach 
term its exaét meaning, and fixes the limits to which in its appli- 
cation it ought to be confined. 

‘ If fuch a fociety can accomplifh the great objet which Ihave 
in view, what may we not expect from the inftirution which I now 
eltablifh, compofed, as it is, of members fo refpectable? I efteem 
it no trivial glory, that, under my reign, fo many noblemen of di- 
ftinétion, and men of eminence in the world of letters, have con- 
curred in an enterprife, which promifes to reflec fo much honour 
on the Swedifh language, and from which they will one day derive 
immortal fame. What may not the prefent age expect from an 
inftitution, illuminated in its origin by fuch a conftellation of ge- 
nius ? But how much more important is the judgment cf pofterity ? 
that pofterity for whom you are to exert your talents; who, nei- 
ther dazzled by the falfe glare of partial commendation, nor de- 
ceived by the cloud of contemporary cenfure, will fee, with a dif- 
tinguifhing eye, the real value of each man’s abilities ; of that po- 
fterity, who, in the annals of the academy, will perceive the fame 
names, which the records of the kingdom have configned to the 
page of hiftory; who will obferve, that the firft of the Swedith 
fenators, the firft among the founders of a learned fociety, is alfo 
the firit member of this academy—a place which he occupies not 
only as an admirer of the liberal arts, but as a moft accurate judge 
of every thing connected with tafte and polite literature. 

‘ Next to him may juftly be mentioned, as a deferving member 
of a learned fociety, a fenator now abfent; who, animated in the 
career of learning by that patriotic ardour which illuftrates every 
action of his life, unites to the beauty of ftyle the utmoft delicacy 
of tafte, and upon whofe talents I fhould ftill further enlarge, did 
IT not apprehend that the tribute of gratitude, which truth demands 
at my hands, would be thought a ftudied encomium upon him, to 
whom I-am indebted for my education. 

‘ To unite, in an advanced age, the moft focial temper of mind, 
and the moit elegant tafte for compoiition, with the direction of a 
political department, which requires more induftry than abilities, 
more accuracy than genius—a department which appears even 
calculated to extinguifh thefe qualities, is a fingular circumgance, 
a circumftance which proves more powerfully than. any encomium, 
how much that fenator, to whom I now allude, is lixely to orna- 
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ment and infruét the academy. The effects of his genius, preferved 
in the tranfaclions of the kingdom, have already procuied him a 


yeputation, which, however, he is defirous of fharing with the fo- 
ciety.’ 


Thofe who admire the elogaence and addrefs of the ki 
on this occafion, will confider the followmg note of the trant- 
lator as curious and interefting. 


« It has been obferved,in 2 mifcellany entitled Melanges de Lit- 
erature Suédoife, publifhed at Paris in 1788, that the firit Swedith 
poets have ever been found among the firit order of the flate; and 
we may alfo remark, that fince the acceffion of the houfe of Vafa, 
eloquence has been infeparable from the name of Guftavus. 

« It was eloquence, which, raifing Guftavus-Ericfon from the 
yank of a private gentleman, placed him om the throne ; it was the 
eloquence of Vafa which refcued Sweden from foreign tyranny, 
and which, fince that propitious period, has not ceafed to be the 
tutelary genius of that kingdom. Of this Guitavus HI. has af- 
forded more than one &riking proof, efpecially when at the Revo- 
tution, which he effected in 1772, he declared with energy, that he 
afpired only to be the firft citizen of a free nation: —Guitavus, for 
whom the fecret and infid:eus attempts of an ambitious neighbour- 
ing court, by endeavouring to revive the hydra which he defeated 
in 1772, have ferved only to prepare materials for new triumphs. 

¢ His illuftrious brother, Charles duke of Sudermannia, crown- 
ed with the youthful glory of a victory obtained over the valour of 
the veteran Greigh, returned from the boifterous fields of martial 
renown, to reftore tranquillity to a no lefs ftormy ocean at home. 
After having given his fellow-citizens proofs of valour, he gave 
them alfo an example of loyalty. By a {peech dutinguifhed for its 
nervous fimplicity, he infufed into the bofom of his audience the 
patriotic flame that burns in hisown. He exemplified Quintillian’s 
obfervation, that the heart is the only fource of true eloquence.’ 


The fecond Oration is by M. Rofenftein, the perpetual fe- 
eretary. The principal obfervations of importance relate to 
tafte, but this fubject is more fully confidered in the fecretary’s 
¢ Obfervations on Tafte and Polite Literature,’ delivered before 
a general aflembly of the Swedifh academy. 

An oration will not admit of ftudied metaphyfieal difquit- 
tion; but we may perhaps complain that M. Rofenftein has 
not purfied his reflections even with that philofophical accu- 
racy the circumftances would have admitted. ‘Yhat tafte is 
not a capricious principle, depending on climate, on Mannersy 
or a peculiar era, he evinces by appealing to the reception 
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which the beft ancient and modern claffics have received in 
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every period. He then proceeds to a fhort defence of litera- 
ture, and to the two methods generally employed in decidin 
on works of merit, viz. the practice of authors of eftablifhed 
credit, and the natural feelings. There is indeed a fource of 
<riticifma ef a fuperior kind, an analyfis of our feelings, and an 
appeal to the caufes of our pleafure or difguft. ‘This is very 
different from what our author calls his ‘ Philefophical The- 
ory, inthe following paflage. 


‘ To fome favourite models the one party facrifices experience, 
the other to fyitems; the one defpifes groundlefs and exception- 
able rules, the other reje&s principles and confequences becaufe 
inapplicable. 

« Erroneous extremes thus exhibited, wiil, doubtlefs, to refleét- 

ing minds, fugeeft an intermediate mode of judging, partaking of 
the advantages of both, and free from the inconveniences of either. 
At once philefophical and elegant, this method may, with claflic 
models, unite inveftigation, reafoning with feeling, a veneration for 
works of extraerdinary merit with a ftill greater veneration for 
truth, rules with thofe exceptions to which every rule is fubject, 
and laws with the freedom of genius, the ardour of fenfibility, and 
the foarings ef imagination. 

‘ Bot of a fcience thus conftituted what will be the nature? 
How fhall its principles be defined ? Will they admit of a {cienti- 
fic ftability? 

‘ This fcience, I reply, will refemble every other {pecies of hu- 
man knowledge, in fo far as-it is the united refult of induftry and 
obfervation ; a combination of experiments, with few reflections, 
few conclufions, and {till fewer rules and principles. By giving 
to polite literature fuch a philofophical theory, a fuccefsful writer 
may deferve the appellation of a philofopher of tafte. Far from 
{uch a man be that fyftematic fuperciliou{nefs, which, benumbing 
the faculties of-the mind by fynthetic chains, oppreffes fenfibility 
with the yoke of argument. Though reafoning analytically, may 
he never beunmindful of the fource of all knowledge; that volume, 
which, well ftudied, would, by rendering moft other books unne- 
ceffary, be more deftruétive to many learned libraries than the de- 
folating fire of mercilefs barbarians. 

: That great volume is experience, and of this experience we 
ourfelves are the principal fubjeé&ts. All nature operates upon our 
fenfes, whether beautiful or tremendous, majeftic or mild, gay or 
awful. Ideas are created in the human mind by the impreflions of 
external objects; thefe ideas, arranged into various groups, inde- 
pendently of the general name of fcience, acquire a particular 
appellation, according to their refpective combinations, Within 
oar own breatts exilt riot and rage, boifterous paflions, which, 
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breaking forth under various forms, give birth to fo many virtues 
and vices, to fo many noble and mean actions, and which generate 
or diffolve human focieties; paffions which ought to animate the 
ample page of hiftory, and which the law fhould reftraia by punifh- 
ment, or by an adequate reward dire& to proper objects ; paffions 
which policy fhould ufe and govern, morality check and dignify ; 
which poets and orators fhould delight to paint, to awaken, or to 
footh. Within our own minds refide thofe tender emotions, thofe 
delicate feelings, which afford the richeit colours for the pencil of 
genius. 

‘ If then nature, not with regard to its inanimate qualities, but 
to its power of operating on the human mind; if the feelings, 
emotions, and paffions, be the originals which the votary of tatte 
fhould perpetua'ly keep in view; if fine writing be nothing elfe than 
a knowledge of the art of pleafing, a power of feeling and of judg- 
ing, whence, except fiom the perceptions and faculties of the hu- 
man foul, fhall we trace the theory of tafte and compofition ?? 


Our author expands this appeal to experience, and to our 
feelings, with fome fuccefs; but the theory can never have a 
firm eftablifhment, except in the philofophy of thefe feelings. 
The fecretary next proceeds to defend polite literature from 
the charge of its producing effeminacy, corrupting the morals, 
and inducing political ruin. ‘The foundations of this charge 
which M. Rofenftein chiefly confiders, are—‘ examples re- 
corded in hiftory; acomparifon between thofe periods in which 
polite literature has flourifhed, and in which it was unknown ; 
the very nature of elegant learning; and the difpofitions and 
conduct of thofe devoted to its purfuits.’ “Che arguments in 
oppolition to thefe objections are too general, too flight, and 
defultory: the author, by defending imperfectly, has betrayed 
his caufe. He next proceeds to inveftigate the nature of polite 
literature, and its peculiar influence on fociety. This part of 
his tafk he has executed very ably. 


‘ There is nothing, however excellent and laudable it may be, 
that is not fubjeét to inconvenience, and liable to abufe. Without 
entering upon anew defence of our prefent political and moral fitu- 
ation, I fhail content myfelf with referring to what has already 
been faid refpe€ting the neceflity of that fituation. When we re- 
fiect, that the Belles Lettres cannot flourifh except amcngit a peo- 
ple who have arrived at a certain degree of eafe and opulence, the 
fureit mode of afcertaining whether they are ufeful or pernicious, 
will be to compare two nations placed on the fame degree in the 
fcale of civilization, one of which cultivates the polite arts, and 
tne other negledts them entirely. Polite iiterature and the fciences 
mutually aiift each other. It is dificult to ariive at the latter, 
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without pafling through the former: it would be madnefs to think 
of attaining the fciences, while the ftudy of the Belles Lettres was 
profcribed. It isphyfically impoflible, that the human mind fhould 
expatiate in the vatt field of intellegtual exertion, while {> abfurd 
a barrier is oppofed to our progrefs. The only difference between 
{cience and the polite arts is this, that the firft aéts more upon the 
underftanding, and the latter have a greater influence on manners 
and the condutt of life. 

« Let us then imagine to ourfelves, as I have already obferved, 
two nations enjoying an equal proportion of fecurity and welfare; 
in each of thefe nations will exilt the fame degree of fenfuality and 
luxury, and thence in each nation will arife the fame detects and 
the fame vices. 

‘ Batif one of thefe nations was deftitute of elegant learning, 
unfufceptible of any refined pleafure, and folcly addifted to fenfual 
enjoyments, it would foon become the victim of indolence, coward- 
ice,.and effeminacy. Such has been the fate of thofe nations, 
which, without knowledge have obtained power. Of this the 
Perfians, Macedonians, and Turks, are fufficient examples. A 
fimilar deftiny will be experienced by thofe people who, without 
attending to the cultivation of their minds, enjoy merely the con- 
veniences of life. ‘The-European colonies are proofs of this affer- 
tion. 

‘ On the contrary, in another nation, equally powerful and prof- 
perous, the culture of elegant learning will produce congenial fen- 
timents of patriotifm, Independently of the diffufion of ufeful 
knowledge, polite literature excites and cherifhes moral feelings, 
which, by reftraining fenfual pleafures within proper limits, excite 
and encourage men of talents, by the hopes of immortal fame. 
This is a motive, which, on the firft repofe of Rome from the yoke 
of defpotifm, animated the genius of Tacitus and Pliny; and 
which, preferving for a'time the ancient grandeur of the empire, 
rendered lefs precipitate the fall of the Roman world, This argu- 
ment will obtain additional force, by confidering European nations 
which, with forms of government nearly fimilar, poffzis different 
degrees of knowledge.’ 


The difcourfe of M. Sidberg is peculiarly animated and ex- 
cellent in its ftyle, as well as in its arrangement. In his lite- 
rary opinions we may occafionally differ, and his enthufiafm for 
the Greeks (but enthufiafm is, in no inftance, more venial) has, 
we think, led him too far. That the eloquence of Greece is 
owing to poets, who firft aimed in vain at imitating Homer in 
poetry, is anaffertion too bold. Change the form, and fay that 
the beft profe authors learned from Homer the polith of the 
language, the fpirit of their expreffions, and the effects even of 
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arrangement ; and we fhall no longer oppofe the opinion. It 
is a happy idea, when he remarks, that, ‘ poets of the firft or- 
der exhibit the boldnefs of his (Homer’s) invention, the fubli- 
mity of his outlines, the fertility of his imagination, and that 
noble contempt of infipid accuracy which diftinguifhes his 
works ; that thofe of the fecond order difcover the fimplicity 
of his ftyle, the graces of his narration, and his {kill of giving 
intereft to the moft familiar fcenes of nature, and to the moft 
common events of human life.” It is with lefs propriety that 
he obferves—* had the Carthaginians vanquifhed the Romans, 
polifhed and lettered Europe, the miftrefs of the world, might 
have been, at this day, as vile and barbarous as Negroland.’ Sci- 
ence might indeed have been checked if this event.had happen- 
ed, though the hierature of Rome was then f{carcely fuperior | 
to that of Carthage. . Its tafte was probably much lefs polifhed, 
and there is not the {malleft reafon to fuppofe that. the Cartha- 
ginians were either an untaught or a barbarous people. His 
opinions on modern literature are much more unexceptionable, 
and his compliments to theEnglifh authors are peculiarly hap- 
py and flattering. ‘The paffage is a fhort one.. 
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‘ In cafting a flight glance on the literature of England, we are 
ftruck with aftonifhment at the crowd of geniufes which appear. 
It feems like traverfing ancient Rome, where, at each ftep we 
encounter fome great man, fome conqueror of a powerful nation, 
or fome venerable patriot, who has rejected with difdain a foreign 
crown, to remain a fimple citizen at home. The Englifh have 
certainly very little defire to propagate their literature beyond the 
limits of their own country. They refemble thofe ftates, by whofe 
fundamental laws the fpirit of conqueftis profcribed. But at home 
their power is formidable indeed. An Englifh writer, who fhould 
be regarded with veneration by all Europe, but whom his covntry- 
men confidered with indifference, would Jament the obfcarity of 
his name, What has been faid of the Romans, that they were an 
affemblage of heroes, may, in a literature fenfe be applied to the 
Englifh; the whole nation’bears the impreffion of genius.’ 





Count Oxenftierna’s Difeourfe contains little to intereft us. 
Among the other Difcourfes, in the original, are thofe of count 
Hoepken, M. Kellgren, count Hermanfon, count de Ferfen, 
M. d’Alerbeth, M. de Botin, M. Schoederheim, and count 
Gyllemborg, fome of which would have added to the value of 
this colletion. ‘The fronti{piece is beautifully engraved ; and, 
with a very few trifling exceptions, drawn with tafte and ac- 
curacy. ‘The tranflation appears to be accurate and elegant. 
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The Robbers. A Tragedy. Tranflated from the German of 
Frederick Schiller. 8v0. 35. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


HE politer arts, too long neglected, have of late years 
been cultivated with fuccefs in Germany; and we truft it 
will never again be a fubjeét of debate for the French acade- 
micians, whether a man born in that country could poffibly 
poffefs a natural genius.: Many of their late produétions 
exhibit the fublimeft flights of a bold and comprehenfive 
fancy; it is‘not yet cramped with the fetters of criticifm, 
as generally in nations arrived at a: greater degree of liter- 
ary perfection, and confequently poflefling a correéter, but 
more faftidious tafte. “The German ftage was extremely bare 
barous and rude till the year 1727, when Gott{ched undertook 
its reformation: but few plays of any confiderable merit ap- 
peared till twenty years afterwards, when Lefling produced 
‘his firft comedy at Leipfic. Since that period many noble 
compofitions have been produced, that far excel the infipid re- 
gularity of the French drama, and rank their authors among 
the firft in theatric fame, even to a degree of rivalfhip with our 
immortal Shakfpeare. Their beauties and faults indeed are 
often fimilar to Shak{peare’s, whofe dramas they have frequent- 
ly copied. Many ftriking marks of fuperior genius ftand forth 
in the prefent work; but it is often debafed by the fame ir- 
regularities that fullied the glory of the Englith ftage in the 
time of our own dramatic poet: and we are not to wonder 
that the ftream fhould partake of the nature of the fountaig 
from whence it flowed, or be tin€tured with the foil its waters 
had laved. 

The charatter of the hero’s brother, Francis de Moor, is in 
many refpects fimilar to that of Richard the Third, and equally 
deteftable ; he is fuppofed to’ be deformed like him, and thus 
exprefies himielf: 


‘TI have a heavy debt of hatred againft Nature, and by my 
foul! Til make it good. —Why was that hideous burden of de- 
formity laid upon me alone ;—of all my race, on me alone? (Stamps 
ewith his foot ! ) Yell and damnation ! on me alone ;—as if the had 
formed me only of ‘the fcum, the very refufe of her ftuff! She 
dama’d me from my birth! And here I fwear eternal enmity 
againft her—i’ll blaft her faireft works.— What are to me the ties 
of kindred! I'll burft thofe trammels of affeétion,—bonds of the 
foul.—-I never knew their force :—-She denied me the {weet play 
of the heart, and all its perfuafive eloquence. — What mutt its 
place fapply ? Imperious force ;—henceforth be that the only fer- 
vant of my wifhes,—and all hall yield before me,’ 
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This 1s furely a copy, we allow it to be a free one, of Rich- 
an s fentiments, as contained in two foliloquies towards the 

nclufion of the third part of Henry the Sixth, and that which 
esent the tragedy to which he has given the name; and where- 
in he complains of being 


* Cheated of feature by difiembling nature.” 


And refolves, 


—— ‘ fince he cannot prove a lover, 
I am determined to prove a villain.’ 


, +. 


‘The vifionary terrors of Richard feem likewife to have given 
birth to this pailage: 


© Francis. Betray’d! betray’d! The fpirits of the dead rife 
from their graves — a countl fs hoft raifed from eternal fleep to 
haunt the murderer.—Who’s that ? 
“© Daniel. ( Anxionfly.) Heaven pity me! What! my dear lord, 
is it poffible it could. be you who fhriek’d fo horribly as to waken 
us all, out of oer fleep? 

* Fraacis. Your fleep 3 > Who gave you leave to fleep ? > What! 
Sleep at this hour, when all fhould be awake ?— Awake! Ay, 
armed and caparifoned. — Quick, quick, to arms, to arms. —~ 
Load every mufket. — See’ ft thou not how they force their way 
throtgh every door, and dart along yon vaulted paflages ? 

© Daniel. Who; my Lord? | 

© Francis. Who? beak! Doft thou‘not fee them? hear them? — 
Are your. fenfes gone? Demons, and ghofts ! — — How goes the 
night 3 ? " 

‘ Daniel. The watch has juft cried two. 

‘© Francis. No more ? Will this eternal night laft to the day of 
ident Heard you no noiie without 2? . 


The dream, which he afterwards narrates. to his affrighted 
fervant, is a mafter-piece of horror, and was probably fug- 
gcfted by that of Clarence. His anxiety, that the fervant 
would Jook on it as a ridiculous chimera, and by that means 
help to fortify him againft the dread of an Almighty power, 
and a future ftate of retribution, which he had affected to dif- 
believe, is finely conceived. 


‘ Francis. You muft know J thought I had been feafting like a 
prince, and I laid me down quite happy on.one of the grafly banks 
of the garden—there I fell afieep, and all-of a fudden—bat you’ll 
laugh when I tell you. 

« Daniel. All of a fudden What? .. 

« Francis. All of atudden, I was'waked-by a clap of thunder. 


—I goi upon my fect, and ftaggering, looked around me—when 
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lo! the whole horizon feemed to be one great fheet of fire—the 
mountains, towns, and forefts feemed to melt like wax in a fur- 
nace; and then a dreadful tempeft arofe, which drove before it 
the heavens, the earth, and the ocean. 

‘ Daniel. Good God! Itis the defcription of the day of 
judgement. 

‘ Francis. Did you ever hear fuch ridiculous tuff? Then I faw 
a perfon come forward, who held .in his right hand a brazen ba- 
lance, which ftretched from eaft to weft.—He cried with a loud 
voice, “ Approach ye children of the duft: I weigh the thoughts 
of the heart !”’ 

* Daniel. God have mercy upon me! 

‘ Francis. All feemed to be ftruck with terror; and every 
countenance was pale as afhes. —’ Twas then I thought I heard my 
name in a dreadful voice that iffued in thunder from a mountain, 
—a voice that froze the marrow in my bones, and made my teeth 
chatter as if they had been of iron. 

© Daniel. O, may God forgive you ! 

‘ Francis. He did not forgive me.—Behold, an old man ap- 
peared, bent to the ground with forrow,—a horrible fight ; for he 
had gnawed away one half of his arm from hunger*.—None could 
bear to look upon him. —I knew him :—He cut off one of his grey 
locks, and threw it from him.—~Then I heard a voice iffue from 
the fmoke of the mountain: ‘* Mercy and forgivenefs to all thé 
finners of the earth! Thow only art rejected.” (After a long 
pauje.) Why don’t you laugh. 

‘ Daniel, Laugh? at what makes my flefh creep ?— Dreams 
come from God! 

‘ Francis. Fy, fy! you muft not fay fo.—Call me a fool, a 
child, an ideot,—any thing. But prithee laugh at me. 

‘ Daniel. Dreams come from God.—L will go pray for you. [ Exit.” 


The refle€tions of Macbeth +, on his having plunged him- 
felf in guilt, that Banquo’s iffue might reap the advantage, 
feems to have been the original of the following characterittic 
foliloquy of Francis. 


‘ ’Tis clear as day ?>—’Tis Charles !—He will now come, and 
imperioufly afk — Where is my inheritance? — And is it for this 
that I have loft my fleep—moved heaven and earth for this ! itifled 
the cries of nature in my breaft—and. now when the reward fhould 
come—this vagabond, this beggar, fteps between, and with his 
horrid hand tears all this fine-fpun web.—Sofily—’ Tis but a ftep 
— an eafy one —a little murder !—- None but a driveller would 





‘* He had thrown his father into a dungeen, where he fuppofed bia to have 
been ftarved.’ 
¢ Act ii, {cene i, 
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leave his work imperfec&t—or idly look on till time fhould faith 


it———’ 

Charles de Moor fays, ‘I will afk pardon of my father, and 
think it no fhame! call it weaknefs, if you pleafe —It is the 
weaknefs of a man; — and be who feels it not, muft be either 
above humanity, or below it. ~ We think we have feen the 
counterpart of this fentiment in one of our ancient dramatic 
poets. It at leaft ftrongly refembles Macbeth’s fpeech to his 
lady, ina fituation of nearly the fame kind. 





‘ Prithee, peace: — 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none.’ 


The poems of Offian are, we apprehend, much admired 
and read in Germany ; and the expreffion *, ‘ languid as thofe 
faint traces which the memory bears of mufic that is paft,’ is, 
we believe, taken almoft literally from them. In the fcene 
we are going to quote, and indeed in feveral others, many 
images occur which it is needlefs to point out to the fagacity 
of the reader, that are likewife borrowed from ‘ the fon of 
fongs.’ Previous to this, however, it may not be improper 
to defcribe the character of the hero of the piece. He is 
faid to be : we 
_ £ Endowed by nature with the moft generous feelings, animated 
by the higheft fenfe of honour, and fufceptible of the warmeft 
affections of the heart, is driven by perfidy, and the fuppofed in- 
humanity of thofe moft dear to him in life, into a ftate of confirm- 
ed mifanthropy and defpair. In this fituation, he -is hurried on 
to the perpetration of a feries of crimes, which find, from their 
very magnitude and atrocity, a recommendation to his diftemper- 
ed mind. Believing himfelf an.inflrument of vengeance in the 
hand of the Almighty for the punifhment of the crimes of others, 
he feels a {pecies of favage fatisfaCtion in thus accomplifhing the 
dreadful deftiny that is preferibed for him. Senfible, at the fame 
time, of his own criminality in his early lapfe from the paths of 
virtue, he confiders himfelf as juftly doomed to the performance of 
that part in life which is to confign his memory to infamy, and his 
foul to perdition.’ 


He leads his band of robbers to the neighbourhood of the 
caftle in which dwelt his cruel brother, who had meditated, 
and, ashe fuppofed, effected his father’s death by the means 
of Herman, an agent in his former villanies, and of which he 


=. 





* In the original, geffriche adagio; foft mufic of yefterday. 
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now tepented. The robbers affemble’ ina foreft by night near 
a ruined tower, and exhauited with their fatigue, lay them- 
felves‘on the ground and yield to the power of fleep, all but 
their leader, who is kept awake by remorfe and defpair. His 
foliloquy is of the moft aweful and tremendous kind. He me- 
ditates felf-deftruCtion; but again-refumes that gloomy gran- 
deur of fentiment which uniformly pervades his character. 


« And fhall I, fays he, then rufh to death, through flavith 
dread of living here in torment? Bend this maz’s foul beneath 
the fcourge of mifery ?>— No—lI will bear it all. [He throws away 
the piftol.| My pride fhall conquer fufferance.x—Let my deftiny 
be accomplifhed! [The wight becomes more dark, and a bell at «@ 
diftance firikes twelve. ] 


© Enter Herman, who /peaks, and is anfwered by a voice from the 
7 ower. 

‘ Herman. Hufh! Huth! How the howlet cries! The 
village clock ftrikes twelve ;—all faft afleep—except remorfe— 
and vengeance, [He goes to the tower, and kuocks.| Come up, 
thou man of forrow! ‘Tenant of the tower! Thy meal is ready. 

‘ Moor. [Draws back, fouddering.| What can that mean? 

© Voice from the tower. 

* Who knocks there ?—Is it thou, Herman, my raven ? 

© Herman. Yes, "tis thy raven Herman — Come to the grate, 
and eat.— Thy comrades of the night make fearful mufic.—Old 
man, doft thou relifh thy meal ? 

‘ Voice. Yes—hunger is keen.—O thou who fendft the ravens ! 
accept my thanks—for this thy bread in the wildernefs ! — How 
fares it with my good friend Herman? 

© Herman. Huth! hark.—What noife is that?——Do you hear 
nothing ? 

« Voice. No.—Do you hear any thing? : 

© Herman. The wind whiftles through the rents of the tower— 
a mufic of the night that makes the teeth chatter, andthe nails 
turn blue.—-Hark, ’tis there again.—I hear a murmuring noife, 
like thofe who zroan in fleep.—You have company, old man— 
hu! hut hu! 

* Voice. Do you fee any thing ? 

‘ Herman. Farewel, farewel! Your deliverer is at hand—your 
avenger! [He is going hafily out.} 

‘ Moor. [ Approaches, fouddering.| Stop! 

“ ilerman. Whois that? 

« Moor. Stop! fpeak! Who art thou? What haft thou to do 
here? Speak ! 

‘ Herman. (Coming forwards.| ’Tis one of his {pies—that’s 
vertain.—TI have loft all fear. [Draws sis fwerd.} Defend your- 
felf, coward! you have a man before you. : 

* Moor. 
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© Moor. Vl have an anfwer. [Strikes the /word out of his hand.] 
What boots this childifh fword-play ? Didft thou not fpeak of 
vengeance ? — Vengeance belongs exclufively to me—of all the 
men of earth.—Who dares infringe my rights? 

* Herman. By heaven! ’tis none of woman born — for that arm 
withers like the ftroke of death. i 

* Voice. Alas, Herman! is it you whoare fpeaking ?—Whom 
do you fpeak to? 

‘ Moor. What! ftill thofe founds? — What is a-doing here? 
{Runs towards the tower.| Some horrible myftery, for certain, 1s 
conceal’d in that tower. This {word thall bring it to light. 

* Herman. [Comes forward, trembiing.] Terrible ftranger! art 
thou the wandering fpirit of this defert — or perhaps one of the 
minifters of that unfathomable retribution, who make their circuit 
in this lower world, and take account of all the deeds of dark- 
nefs?—Oh! if thou art, be welcome to this tower of horrors ! 

© Moor. Traveller of the night! you have divined my function 
— the Exterminating Angel is my name — but I am ficth and 
blood, as thou art.— Is this fome miferable wretch, caft out of 
men, and buried in this dungeon? I will loofe his chains.— 
Once more fpeak ! Where is the door? 

‘ Herman. As foon could Satan force the gates of heaven, as 
thou that door.—Retire, thou man of ftrength! the genius of the 
wicked foils the common intelle& of man. [Strikes the door with 
bis fword. | 

« Moor. But not the craft of robbers. [He takes fome pa/fs-heys 
from his pocket.) For once, I thank my Ged I’ve learnt that craft ! 
Thefe keys would mock hell’s forefight. [He tates a key, and opens 
the gate of the tower. —= An old man comes from below, emaciated 
like a fkeleton. Moor /prings back with affright.| Horrible fpectre ! 
my father! 

« Enter, from the dungeon, the Old Count de Moor. 

‘ O. Moor. I thank thee, O my God! the hour of my de- 
liverance is come! ~* 

‘ Moor. Shade of the aged Moor! who has difturbed thy afhes 
in the grave ? Haft thou brought with thee into the world of fpirits 
fome foul crime, that bars the gates of paradife on thy foul ?>—I 
will fay prayers and maffes of the dead, to gain thy fpirit peace. 
~—Hait thou hidin the earth the widow or the orphan’s gold ; and 
now, in expiation of that guilt, pour’it at the midnight hour the 
shriek of mifery ?—IDIl dig that treafure up, though guarded by 
hell’s dragons.—Or comeft thou now, at my requeft, to expound 

‘to me the dread enigmas of eternity? Speak, fpeak! I will not 
blanch, nor ftop the affrighted ear !’ 


The laft fpeech is evidently founded on Hamlet’s interro- 
gatory addrefs to the ghoft oi his father. The character-of 
Charles 
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Charles de Moor alone, however, is fufficient to vindicate Mr. 
Schiller’s claim to originality. It is boldly conceived, and. 
executed in a moft mafterly manner: fo are thofe of the other 
robbers. But they appear merely as inferior minifters of ha- 
voc and devaftation, and he the awful ruler of the ftorm. We 
every where recognife his fuperiority of character, as we never 
lofe fight in Milton’s Satan, of ¢ the archangel ruined.’ 
The Tranflator obferves that, 


‘ A diftinguihhing feature of this piece, is a certain wildnefs of 
fancy, which ditplays itfelf not only in the delineation of the per- 
fons of the drama, but in the painting of thofe fcernes in which 
the action is laid.’ 


They would indeed have reflected credit on the pencil of 
Salvator Rofa: and fo far as poetical. and pictorial ikill may be 
compared, our author’s talents in this compofition appear to 
be in perfect unifon with his, and entitle him to the fame feat 
in the temple of Genius. 

‘Terror, without doubt, is the moft ftriking feature in this 
drama; but many fcenes are exquifitely pathetic. The fubie- 

uent dialogue is fuppofed to take place between Charles de 
Moor and his father, foon after he had commifiioned his ban- 
ditti to deftroy the caftle, and bring Francis in chains to un- 
dergo the dreadful retribution he meditated. 


‘ Moor. And was he dear to you, that other fon? 
‘ O. Moor. Heaven knows how dear he was to me! O why 
did my weak heart ever liften to thofe artful tales of bafeit calaum- 
ny ? I was fo happy ! above all fathers bleft in the fair promife of 
my childrens youth.—But, Oh accurfed hour! the fpirit of a fiend 
poffeifed the youngett of my fons—lI trufted to the ferpent’s wiles, 
and loit—both my children! [Aides his face with bis hands. Moor 
going to a little dies ce. | ay deeply now I feel the truth of thofe 
fad words Amelia uttered, ‘* In vain, when on vour death-bed, 
you fhall ftretch your feeble hands to grafp your Charles —he ne- 
ver will approach your bed—never more comfort you” [ Afcor 
turning away his bead, gives him his hand.| Oh were this my 
Charles? hand! But he is gone'!—He’s in the narrow houfe! he 
fleens the fleep of death !—He cannot hear the voice of my com- 
plaint—I muit die amidit the ftrangers—No fon have I to clofe 
my eyes ! 
© Moor. [Ie great agitaticn.| It mutt be fo—it muaft this mo- 
ment. [Jo she robbers.) Leave us alone!—And yet——can I bring 
back his fon ?—J never can bring back shat fon! —WNo, no, it muit 
not be.—No, never, never! 





© O. Moor. What dof thou fay? — What dof thou mutter to 
shyfeif? 


© Leer. 
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© Moor. Thy fon!—yYes, old man, (heftating), thy fon is loft 
for ever ! 

¢ O. Moor. For ever? 

¢ Moor. Afk me no more !—For ever ! 

* O. Moor. Why did you take me from yon hideous dungeon ? 

* Moor. But flay—If I could now but get his blefling—iteal it 
from him like a thief, and fo efcape with that celeitial treafure! 
[ He throws himfelf at his feet.) 1 broke the iron bolts ef the dan- 
geon.—Bleffed old man! I afk thy kifs for that. 

© O. Moor. [Preffiing him to his bofom.] Take this, and think it 
a father’s kifs—and I will dream I hold my Charles to my breaft. 
— What? can you weep? 

* Moor. [With great emotion.) I thought it was a father’s kifs. 
[Throws himfelf on bis neck.— A confused noife is heard, and a light 
as feen of torches approaching. Moor rifes baftily.} Hark! ’tis ven- 
geance comes! — Yonder they come! [Looks earneffly at the old 
man, and then raifes his eyes to heaven, with an expreffion of deli- 
berate fury.] Thou fuffering lamb! enflame me with the tyger’s 
fury! The facrifice muft now be offered up! and fuch a victim, 
that the ftars fhall hide their heads in darknefs, and univerfal na- 
ture be appalled! [The terches are feen, the noife encreafes, and fe- 
weral piftol foots are heard. } 

¢ O. Moor. Alas! alas! whatis that horrid noife? Whois 
a-coming ? — Are thefe my fon’s confederates come to drag me 
from the dungeon to the fcaffold? 

‘ Moor. [Rasfing bis bands to hcaven.] O Judge of heaven and 
earth! hear a murderer’s prayer! Give him ten thoufand lives! 
may life return anew, and every dagger’s flroke refrefh him for 
eternal agonies ! 

* O. Moor. Whatis’t you mutter there ? —’tis horrible !— 

© Moor, I fay my prayers! [The wild mufic of the robbers is 
beard. | 

© O. Moor. O think of Francis in your prayers! 

‘ Moor. [In a voice choked with rage.] He is not forgotten !— 
€ O. Moor. Tiat’s not the voice of one who prays !—O ceafe! 
—Such prayers make me all foutder |? — 


f 


The ungrammatical and low expreffion which concludes 
our extract certainly diminifhes the pathos; but the general 
merit of the paflage is fuiliciently obvious. The union of 
terror and pity increafes as we proceed. When Francis flies 
into his brother’s arms, exclaiming, ‘ Save me from thefe mur- 
derers! Save me brother!’ How awful, how affeCting is the 
anfwer. © Thou haft made me chief of thefe murderers—- 
wilt thou entreat me now? —Son of my father, thou haft 
robbed me of heaven’s blifs!?— No reader of fenfibility will 
read the fcene from whence we lait quoted without being 
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deeply affeCted.—But we mutft proceed no farther in our quo= 
tations, left we exceed our limits. | 

To the defe&ts of this performance we are not infenfible. 
The fcenes of horror are fometiznes too diffufe, too fedul« 
oufly laboured, and often fo highly improbable, that our minds: 
will not affent to the delufion. ‘They revolt, particularly, at 
the idea of the amiable and noble-fpirited Amelia falling in 
love with Charles, on the fuppofition of his being another per 
fon. That Francis rather than Amelia fhould difcover him 
through his difguife, fince her paflion for him, notwithftanding 
her unaccountable fafcination, appears to have been of the moit 
tender and fervent kind, is highly incredible. It is {till more im- 
probable if we confider that fhe had not only been informed that 
Charles, long fuppofed to be dead, ftill lived anid loved her, and 
that he himfelf had intimated to her who he really was, in the 
moft obvious manner *.—The fecond fcene between them, in 
the fourth act, is indeed one of the moft extraordinary we ever 
met with. The delicacy of the paflions, if we may be allowed 
the phrafe, is, we believe, at prefent, but little known on the 
German ftage. They are all violent, and calculated to agitate and 
tear the foul and they produce this effect in the prefent tra- 
gedy in no common degree. When thus ‘ unrefifted nature 
ftorms the breaft,’ and a correfpondent feeling communicates 
itfelf to our minds: when we find ourfelves thrilled with hor- 
tor, or melted into tears, we can excufe the violation of the 
unitiess the mention of Sully+, fifty years before he was 
born, and of a prieft’s lamentation £ over the fall of the in- 
quifition,’ when its authority was at the highetft. 

The tranflation is not fo carefully executed as we could have 
wifhed, and the tragedy deferved. It is not in general de- 


fective in fpirit and energy, but too often fo in elegance and 
purity of diction. 





ie. 


The New Annual Regiffer, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1791. To which is 
prefixed, a Continuation of the Hiftory of Knowledge, Learne 
ing, and Tajic, in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


T HE prefent volume of the New, Annual Regifter has been 
fome time impatiently expected, as it promifed a complete 
and comprehenfive account of the French revolution : nor are 





* Vide p. 154, Iss. 

+ The action of this play is fuppofed to have commenced in the year 1506, 
when the emperor Maximilian procured that enactment of the imperial diet, 
which eftablifhed a perpetual peace between all the different {tates that com- 
pofe the Germanic body. 
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we difappointed ; the account is fufhciently full, very clear, 
and on the whole both accurate and moderate. Verfed as 
we muft neceflarily have been in the different narratives, 
we can perceive that the hiftorian ufually refts on good au- 
thority, and that he has added to the printed accounts pri- 
vate information generally confiftent and probably authen- 
tic. Of the narratives already publifhed, he approaches 
moft nearly to that of M. Rabaut St. Eticnne, whofe work 
in the original he appears to have feen and fometimes made 
ufe of. It may be neceflary, however, to itate the hiftorian’s 
fentiments on fome points, where they are peculiar, to guard 
the fource of hiftory from being polluted by partiality. 

In the general introductcry accounts our author is very cor- 
rect, except that he feems too favourable to M. Neckar’s con- 
duct and abilities. From the defcription of the riots on the 
fixth of Ogtober, the author feems to think, and we believe 
he is accurate, that the whole arofe from an accidental tumult, 
occafioned by the women of Paris, particularly urged on by 
the fcarcity of bread, and the imprudent entertainment given 
at Verfailles. MM. M. Tardivet du Repaire and Miomandre 
appear to have efcaped with their lives, though dangeroufly 
wounded; and, in the tumult, it is not furprifing if the queen’s 
bed was {tabbed through in many places, as has been reported. 
There is no point of honour concerned in denying or afirm- 
ing this fact. On the gencral fyflem of reprefentation, and 
on feizing the domains of the clergy, we may tranfcribe our 
author’s lentiments. 


‘ On this great and able fyftem of interior. policy we have only 
to remark, that the divifion of the kingdom into parts too fmall 
to act oifenfively in a feparate ftate, was, for the reafons which 
we have already afligned, a meafure fraught with wifdom, and fa- 
veurable to liberty. The preferving diftin& the eleGoral and ad- 
miniftrative powers was equally.judicious. ‘The mode of eleding 
by primary and fecondary affemblies, was affuredly the only ade- 
quate means of cbviating the fatal effects of faction and venality, 
As to the bafis on which the reprefentation is formed, many doubts 
will be entertained by politicians concerning its expediency : the 
adjufting of it to three pritciples is certainly.a complex mode of 
proceeding ; nor will it be eafy to aflign a reafon why it fhould 
not have been inilituted on the fimple and obvious principle of po- 
pulation alone. 

«After all that had been performed by the affembly, the utter 
‘Cerangement of the finances, and actual deficiency of means. to 
fuppiy the extgencies of the nation, threatened loudly the deflruc- 
tion of the late. In this difficult and hazardous predicament, 
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thé popular party refolved upon a bold and dangerous meafure, 
which no apology can juftify, and which it is difficult even to ex- 
cufe; and this was, to facrifice the poileflions of the church td 
the exigencies of the ftate.’ 


The fame fpirit which leads the hiftorian to ptoteft againft 
any act of injuftice, induces him alfo feverely to reprehend 
acts of cruelty and murder. ‘The condemnation of M. de 
Favras by the chatelet is of this kind; and calls forth the feves 
reft indignation. _ 7 

The account of the condué of the affembly refpecting the 
colonies is coloured a little too favourably; yet it is more 
full than any other that we have feen, nor have we any rea- 
fon, in the more important points, the leading traits of the 
picture, to impeach its authenticity. ‘The following are the 
moft judicious reflections we have perufed on the decrees ref 
pecting the abolition of titles, armorial bearings; &c. 


‘ Thefe decrees, which have been fo much extolled by ore 
party, and fo much decried by the other, were in themfelvés really 
deferving neither of much cenfure nor of much praife ; they weré 
neither a fubje&t of exultation for France, nor of imitation for 
other countries differently fituated. The inconfiftency of mankiod 
is never fo decifively evinced as when vanity is the ruling paffion. 
The princes and the nobility of Europe had beheld with indiffers 
ence the plunder of the Gallican church ; they had feen without 
alarm the virtual annihilation of nobility by thé union of the three 
eftates in one houfe, and by the fuppreffion of the feudal privile- 
ges :—but when the unmeaning titles, titles without funtion, ti- 
tles without privilege, titles often without property, mioftly with. 
out legal claim, and frequently debafed and degraded, came to be 
fupprefied, then, and not till then, the ftorm of noble and of re- 
gal indignation was-at one excited, and the alarm-bell was founded 
againft the evils of French innovation. In this country in parti- 
cular, no comparifon can be inftituted but with an invidious dsiign 
between the Britifh houfe of peers and the nobleffe of France, 
No refemblance exifts between them, nor is there either any thing 
to be feared or to be defired from the example. In France the 
nobleffe amounted to apwards of 200,000 perfons; in England 
to not more than 300. In France the whole race was ennobled 3 
in’ England only the eldeit fon, and the reft of the family is re- 
turned to the mafs of private citizens. ‘In England nobility is ra- 
ther title attached to a certain funétion ; in France it was privilege 
attached to a title. The houfe of peers of Great Britain isa 
member of the ftate, a legiflature and a fupreme court of juftice; 
in France nobility was fomething without defigidtion, without 
funétion, without refpectabjlity. Thére the nobility formed a 
peculiar caft or tribe which difdained to mix with the reft of the 
2 bebe 4 Q.2 nation ; 
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nation ; in England there is fcarcely a family which is not, or has 
not been, in fome manner allied to the nobility, and all are equal 
except the aétual reprefentatives of noble families. In France 
the offices and emoluments of the fiate were monopolized by the 
nobleffe ; in England they are equally open to every commoner. 
In reality no titles were legal in France, but thofe of the few who 
were termed peers of France : the reft were affumed at the pleafure 
of the perfon ; and it was only neceflary to be of a noble family, 
in order to decorate themfelves with whatever title founded moft 
agreeably to the ear of the individual. When the nobleffe were’ 
difrobed of their feudal privileges, then in truth and reality they 
were abolifhed. When they ceafed to reprefent their own body, 
when the power of the nation was vefted in an affembly chofen by 
the people, then ranks were in reality levelled; for rank without 
power will foon ceafe to be fuch, and no longer deferves the name. 
As to liveries and armorial bearings, they are trifles, which were, 
on the one hand, beneath the notice of the national affembly, and 
on the other, their abolition can never be a matter of ferious dif- 
approbation with men of fenfe. The principal motive for pafling 
thefe decrees was, doubtlefs, that no badge of feparation might 
remain to diftinguifh the privileged caf from the reft of the nation, 
and that no regular order might fubfift, thas diftinguifhed, inimi- 
cal to the new conftitution. But could the affembiy have forefeen 
what a degree of odium this tranfaction was to bring upon their 
proceedings, they would have been greatly wanting in prudence 
not to have declined the meafure; but the more reafonable con- 
je€ture is, that they did not forefee it. ‘They confidered it as an 
a& much more indifferent and lefs invidious than many which they 
had paffed ; and conceived that, where no perfon was deprived of 
any thing fubflantial, no perfon would conceive himfelf fubftantially, 
injured.’ 


The fhort chara€ter of Mirabeau is written with fingular 
force and judgment, and requires no apology for our inferting it. 


« The prefent age has not feen a more extraordinary character 
than M. de Mirabeau. His talents were brilliant, and the times 
and fituation were favourable to the exercife of them. He was 
formed by nature and by habit to govern and direét a popular af- 
fembly.—His deep penetration, his promptitude, his fluent elo- 
quence, his powerful voice, were all adapted to command atten- 
tion, and to filence or confute. Born of a noble though not an 
opulent family, his early education had initiated him in all the 
engaging, all the focial arts; his love of pleafure had led him 
into a variety of fituations, and had made him perfeétly acquainted 
with, the human charaéter ; the perfecution and diftrefs which he 
had encountered in early life, had rendered him firm ; a tedious 
confinement had made him fludious, Few flatefnen, pofleffed. more 
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extenfive views ; few orators have been capable of bolder flights, / Gf 
of a more paffionate addrefs, or a more energetic expreffion. V, 

« Of his private life we profefs to know but little : common 
report, however, has not fpoken of him in this view in the moft 
favourable terms. His private charater clouded with fufpicion his 
public condué ; though it muft be confeffed, that there is nothing 
upon record which juftifies fach conje€tures. Though he defended 
royalty, it would be harfh to fay that he did it only to promote his 
intereft with the monarch: though he pleaded for the admiffion 
of minifters to the legiflative body, we have no authority to af- 
fert, that he meant to folicit an employment. He profeffes of 
himfelf, that his fyflem of politics was that which is termed the 
moderate fyftem.—-Perhaps every man who fees deeply into human 
nature, and who knows the weaknefs of mankind, and the infla- 
bility of popular counfels, will be moderate. He is even faid in 
his laft illnefs to have expreffed his fears left the democratic party 
of France fhould go too far in weakening the executive govern- 
ment. 

‘ As an orator, the faireft teRimony is the amazing power 
which he poffeffed in a numerous and turbulent aflembly, and his 
confeffedly excelling all the efforts of his illuftrious rivals and con- 
temporaries. The faculty on which he appears moit to have va- 
lued himfelf, was that of improving on the obfervations of others, 
and perpetually drawing even from his adverfaries a copious fund 
of matter. His writings are unequal, and not unfrequently ob- 
fcure, In delineating the charaéters of other men, he is fevere, 
farcaftic, and uncandid ; and in his Gallery of Portraits (if it be 
indifputably his) he appears to have made facrifices to jealoufy 
and envy unworthy of his own great talents, and unbecoming a 
liberal mind.’ 


The efcape of the king, and its confequences, are detailed 
with great propriety and apparent accuracy; and the conclud- 
ing remarks on the French conftitution, particularly in what 
refpects the weéaknefs of the executive power, and the too 
great facility with which a popular demagogue may fuccefs- 
fully, though unjuftly, impeach a minifter, deferve particular 
attention. They fhow the author to be a judicious though 
moderate reformer, a candid and enlightened politician. 

The reft of the foreign hiftory, including a comprehenfive : 
account of the revolt and the return of the Netherlands, feems 
to be executed very ably, without idolizing, too wildly, a 
vifionary goddefs under the title of Liberty. 

The parliamentary hiftory of this period feems to he 
abridged with more moderation and lefs partiality than in the 
former volumes. We find little to blame and much to com- 
mend. Among the excellencies, we may mention the remarks 
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on the decifion of parkament, refpe€ting an. impeachment 
abating by a diffolution, which come very near the opinion 
we had occafion to give on the fubjeét; and the diftinétion 
made between the planters and the flave-dealers, in the con-+ 
cluding reflections on the debates refpecting the abolition of 
the trade: the latter deferve particular attention. The follow- 
ing obfervations on the Ruflian armament we fhould have 
more fuby approved of, if we confidered the power of the 
emprcf{s to be fo great as is reprefented, and our ability of 
curbing her ambition fo confiderable. 


‘ Difapproving, as we unrefervedly do, of the Pruffan alliance, 
we cannot help thinking that every ftatefman who wifhes well to 
the peace, profperity, and liberties of Europe will look with a 
jealous eye on the proceedings of-Ruffia. The rage for univer{*! 
dominion is a rage which will ip general only poflefs the mind of 
a barbarian ; but the evidence of hiftory affures us that it is as ni- 
tural to. man in a certain ftate of fociety, as it 1s contrary to his 
feelings in a fate of high cultivation and luxurious enjoyment. 
Eurcpe bas more than once been overwhelined by hordes of fava- 
ges from the frozen regions of the north ; nor is it entirely vifion- 

ary to fay, that it is at Jeaft within the bounds of pofibility, that, 
while the civilized ftates of Europe may be internally agitaced by 
the difficult procefs of mcliorating and correéting their forms of 
government, they may fall a prey toa favage defpot, whofe re- 
fources are inexhautftible, and whcfe ambition, avarice and cruelty 
are relentiefs. But fhould nothing like this be the cafe; fhould 
there be no reafon to apprehend the forcible fubverfion of the free 
and civilized ftates of Europe; it is a matter of fome moment 
that a power, with a temper and difpofition fuch as we have def- 
cribed, fhould be able, on any occafional caprice, to plunge all 
F.urope into the calamities of war. ‘The arrangements too which 
fuch a power may eiftablifh with refpe& to other nations, will pro- 


bably on fome occafion be found materially to affect the commerce. 


and the other external interefts of this country. If therefore, in 
conjunction with fuch a force as that of Pruffia, Great Britain had 
expended a few millions in diminithing the enormous power of 
that formidable empire, the treafure would perhaps have been lefs 
fruitlefsly expended than in moft of the wars in which this nation 
has lately engaged.’ 


The riots at Birmingham are, perhaps, not of fufficient 
importance to be brought into a general hiftory. They are 
deferibed, we believe, faithfully; though the previous {teps, 
which invitated the churchmen, are not fully brought forward. 
‘The very numerous, the general, invitations; the attempt to 
procure Ranelagh-houfe for the place of meeting; the many 
emiflaries fent into the country, thow that it was not intended 


to celebrate the revolution by a few friends to liberty, or in a 
{mall 
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fall patty. It was intended to be confiderable, and the infti- 
tutors beft know where it was to end. ‘They do know that it 
was difcountenanced by thofe whofe fupport they expected 5 
they may recollect that they were informed of the danger 3 
and its being celebrated, in the manner defcribed, was the ef- 
fect not of choice but apprehenfion. | 

The other parts of the work are executed with the ufual 
ability. “The hiftory of knowledge, learning, &c. during the 
reign of Elizabeth, is brought down to the era of Spenfer ;— 
the extracts are well chofen, and the accounts of domettic 
and foreign literature do not difgrace the merits of thefe parts 
of the former volumes. . 

The returning volume appears ftill at a later period than 
we could have wifhed. It is of confequence to collect 
the more important -information, either political or literary, 
which the year affords, within a limited period, not only as it 
gratifies curiofity, but as it gives a fixed point from which the 
future events may be more conveniently viewed, and more 
accurately judged of. It muft, indeed, be allowed that, at a 
littlé diftance, party, partiality, and prejudice will exaggerate 
or disfigure in a lefs degree: rancour will lofe its venom, and 
predilection difcover in fome meafure its miftakes. On poli- 
tical fubje€ts, who can fay that he is uninfluenced by fome of 
thefe feelings? We are confcions of the bias on ourielves, 
and think that thofe will beft efcape it who are fenfible of its 
exiltence and its tendency. 
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Difeourfes on the Influence of the Chriftian Religion in Civil So- 
ciely. By the Rev. F. Douglas, F. A. S. | 8v0. §s. Boards.- 
Cadell. 1792. | 


THIS volume confifts of twelve Difcourfes, the firft of 

which is on the Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, and. 
taken from St. John, ch. iii. v."12. ‘If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how fhall ye believe if I tell you of 


heavenly things?’ “The author confiders an affectation of fu- 
perior wiidom as a principal inducement to reject divine autho- 
rity; and he condemns the zeal of thofe men who endeavour 
to extinguifh the confolations which religion holds forth, even 


upon the fuppofition that its doctrines were founded on doubt- 


ful authority. 


The fecond Difcourfe is taken from Ifaiah, ch. xxv. v. 4. 


‘For ‘thou haft been a ftrength to the poor, a ‘trength te 
the needy in his diftrefs, a refuge from the ftorm.’ In this 
difcourfe, the preacher fhews the high advantages which we 
al} derive from our itedfaft belief in revelation. 
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The third Difcourfe relates to 1 Cor. ch. iv.“part of v. 12. 
* Being reviled, we blefs; being perfecuted, we {uffer it.’ It 
is particularly calculated to fortify the minds of religious. per~ 
fons againft the horrors of defpondency, from the miftaken 
tdeas of the nature and duties of true religion. 

The fourth Difcourfe is founded: on St. Matthew, ch. vii. 
v. 1.and 2. * fudge not, that-ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye fliall be judged; and with what 
meafure ye mete, it fhall be meafured to you again. The author 
enforces the precept in the text by many juft and appofite ob- 
fervations. 

Difcourfe V. Ecclefiaftes, ch. xi. v. 1. § Cafi thy bread up- 
on the waters; for thou fhalt find; at after many days. The 
fubje&t of this difcourfe is charity, which the writer recom- 
mends by a variety of forcible arguments. 

Difcourfe VI. St. Matthew, ch. xxvi. v. 28. © For this is 
my blood of the New 'Teftament, which is fhed for many, for 
-the remiffion of fins.” This difcourfe is intended to fhew the 
great efficacy of facrifice, or fome kind of perfonal atonement 
for the fins of mankind; and to evince the neceflity of fome 
outward and vifible fign of Chriftian penitence. On this im- 
portant fubject we fhall lay before our readers a fhort extract. 


‘It has been the general and concurring fenfe of all nations, 
from the moft remote period, that original fin was ftrongly im- 
Planted in the nature of man. The virtuality of free-will is of 
itfelf fufficient to prove the exiftence. Intricacy may prevail in 
the enquiry, and human reafon may not be equally {trong to ad- 
mit of this conviCtion ; but it may, be inconteftibly proved, that 
human beings, in the moft uncultured flate of fociety, have been 
always impelled to confefs their fins by fome outward vifible fign, 
or by fome inward and fpiritual grace. 

‘ As deprecation mutt arife from the fenfe of our feeble and de- 
pendant nature, fo the fenfe of tranfgreffion muft arife from the 
fame motive. : 

' ¢ We pray to be delivered from the many furrounding evils of 
life ; and our confcience teeming with an apprehenjion of thefe 
évils, we are afraid of incenfing the wrath of a terrible and juit 
God. ‘We bow down with fervour, humility, and contrition, and 
endeavour to incite his tender compafiion by the inward {crutiny 
of our hearts..' We offer up our earneft prayer for a remiflion of 
offences, and intercede for his future protection. | 

‘© Hence the Ifraelites endeavoured to appeafe the anger of the 
Almighty by every precious facrifice ; with an ineenfe of the mott 
fragrant and delicious produce of the earth. ** The trefpafs of- 
fering unto the Lord was a ram withozt blemith out of the flock ; 
with an eftimation, fora trefpafs offering to the prieft. ” . 
~ © Sophiftry and fcepticifm may enquire from whence this origin 
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of evil! brand with indignity the great beheft of our invifible 
Lord! It may afk, Whence arofe the perverted nature of man? 
and wherefore the Almighty made him fo untoward to his com- 
mands? Prefumiag difplay -of ignorance! ‘The God of worlds 
has created him iaterior to his .effulgent eNence; has placed him 
thes humbly to-move in his allotted {phere: in knowledge bound- 
ed, yet with capacity to enlarge his comprehenion, to attain to 
a moral pe —— on of goodnefs, to unceriland his own infirmity, 
and with reafon to define the diftinétion of good and evil. 

‘In peep ein is {orrow,; man was made to enjoy, but not to 
coramit exceis, in the pleafures of life. Here then we fhall find 
the fource of huma an evil. As a far greater portion of happinefs 
has been allottsd us over the beafts of the field, as alfo the power 
of committing exceis im that fuperiority of happinefs, fo a far 
greatcr. por iion of rea‘on we are endowed with to guide us in thofe 
our puriuits. Ifwe exceed the limits of our reafon by the extra- 
vagance of our defires, We commit evil in the fight of our God; 
we tranfgrefs his commands, and degrade that portion of his di- 
vine effence which he has imparted to us here; we pervert the wif- 
dom of his creation, and rife up in judgment againft his all-fub« 
duing power.’ 


Difcourfe VII. 1 Cor. xi. 26. © For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do fhew the Lord’s death till he 
come. In this difcourfe the author treats of the three follow- 
ing heads: Firft, the neceflity of conforming to the facrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, as the eftablithed proof of our faith. 
Secondly, he examines the reafons why thofe-perfons who 
outwardly profefs themfelves to be Chriftians, do refufe the 
Chriftian compact of breaking bread together, or coming to 
the Lord’s table. Thirdly, he endeavours to remove thofe 
obf{tacles which may ferve asa pretext to turn their thoughts 
from the fulfiliing of this neceflary duty of ‘Chriftian fellow- 
fhip. 

Difcourfe Vill. Peter ii. 11. § Dearly belbved, I befeech 
you as {trangers and pilgrims, abftain fhaiee flethly lufts, which 
war againit the foul.’ The author obferves, that this exhor- 
tation of the apoftle contains one of the moft important pre- 
cepts for the regulation of human life; and he proceeds to en- 
force it. with ftrong arguments, as weil as warm expoftulation. 

Difcourfe IX. Ezekiel xxxiii. 31. 6 And they come unto 
thee as the people cometh, and they fit before thee as my 
— and they hear thy words, but they will not do them.’ 

n this difcourfe the author makes many juft obfervations on 
the different modes of preaching, and recommends fuch a me- 
thod as is beft adapted to promote religious initruction, with- 
out any affectation of popularity. 


Difcourfe 
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Difcourfe X. St. Matthew xx. 18, and 19. ¢ Behold, we se 
up to Jerufalem, and the Son of Man hall be betrayed unto 
the chief priefts, and unto the feribes, and they fhall condemn 
him to death; and fhal! deliver him to the Gentiles, to mock, 
and to fcourge, and to crucify him: and the third day he fhall 
rife again.’ The purport of the prefent difcourfe is to evince, 
that thefe predictions are an inconteftible proof of the divine 


tniffion of Chritt. 


Difcourfe XT. The text of this difcourfe is the introdu€tion’ 


to the Gofpel of St. Luke, contained i in the firft four verfes of 
that Evangelift. 


© It will be in vain, fays the author, for the foundeft cafuift to 
repofe folely on the conformity of the Chriftian doétrine to the 
moft improved reafon, unlefs the evidence of hiftory can alfo be 
applied to the argament. Not only is it proper we fhould fet forth 
the concurring atteftations of its divine authority founded in part 
on the intrinfic excellence of its precepts, but we fhould alfo com- 
prehend in the proof the exterior evidences of miracles, prophecy, 


and incontrovertible tradition.’ 


Upon thefe principles the author conducts his argument in 
this difcourfe, which contains many pertinent and well fup- 
ported obfervations. 

Difcourfe XH. St. Matthew xxiv. 2. ¢ There. fhall not be 
left here one ftone upon another, that fhall not be thrown 
down.” From this text, the author illuftrates, by hiftorica] 
evidence, our Saviour’s prophecy relative to the deftruction of 
Jerufalem. 

Thete Difcourfes, in general, are replete with juft obferva- 
tion; and, in the three laft, the author has judicioufly availed 
himfelf of the fentiments 4 the Abbe Voilia, in his admirable 


Defence of Chriftianity. 
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An Addrefs to the People of England, on the Part their Government 
ought to ad, in the present War bermecn the combined Armies of 


4uftria and Pruffia, and the armed Mob of France. By Count 
Zenobio. 8ve. 15. Ridgway. 1792. 
(Gest Zenobio congraiulates himfelf on being a prophet; and, 
in reality, he feems to have foreieen many Mi the events which 
have happened *: they were in part the confequence of that wild 
unbalanced fyftem, which gave the power to thoefe who could nei- 
ther condvét themfelves nor the affairs of a great nation with pro- 
pricty, who had no regulating principle to correct their errors, or 
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the commotions of a popular phrenzy. Count Zenobio thinks 
that the French will be glad to embrace even their former defpo- 
tifm, to avoid the anarchy which they have lately experienced, 
and with which they are ftill threatened ; but he is of opinion that 
it is the intereft of England to prevent both the return of the for- 
mer, and the continuance of the prefent fyftem. ‘The language 
fhe ought to hold we fhall tranfcribe without a comment. We 
own we do not fee the mifchief of either alternative in a light fo 
ftrong as he does. 


© We are determined to interfere in this war, with an intention 
to prevent the deiuge of blood which is ready to overflow a i 
empire ; and it is our intention, at the fame time, not onl 
tame the daring fpirit of popular fury, but to prevent ‘alfo the 
alarming aggrandizement of powerful monarchs. Therefore we 
offer you thefe propofitions. Let a meflage be fent in the name 
of all the allied powers to the commanders of the French troops, 
to acquaint them that a fair plan of accommodation is offered to 
them to fave their country from deftruction; but that in cafe it 
fhall be rejeéted, England will join her forces ta the powerful 
combination. Let the following be this plan. To eftablifh in 
France a conftitution on the fame principles as that of Great Bri- 
tain; viz. a king with the Jame prerogatives —a houfe of commons 
fairly chofen—and an upper house compofed of a certain number of the 
nobility elected from among themfelves; and then leaving the minor 
concerns of the country to be afterwards fettled by this new govern- 
ment as foon as it is regularly conftituted.’ 


In the poftfeript is count Zenobio’s apology for his own conduét, 
which is, in general, a very fatisfactory one. 


Modern Madmen; or, the Conftitutionalifs difiGied. By. Solomon 
Searchem, Efg. 8vo. 15. 6d. Brewman. 1792. 


We reviewed this little work in our laft volume, p. 229. It 
was then entitled ‘ Crowns and Sceptres ufelefs Baubles.’ The 
prefent title-page is added, confefledly, as more appropriated to 
the fubjeét, perhaps as more ftriking and attractive. 


A Letter to Mr. Thomas Paine, in Reply to bis Letter to the Right 
Hon. Mr. Dundas, and his two Letters to the Right Hon. Lord 


Onflow. By a Member of the Britifo Parliament. 8v0. 15. 
' Stockdale. 1792. 


This Member of the Britifh Parliament treats Mr. Paine with 
too much refpeét ; but his arguments are forcible and decifive. 
Unfortunately they are direéted againft a head and a hear: which 
are not capable of receiving any impreflion. 


The 
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Phe Confederacy of Kings-againft the Freedom of the World; being’ 


free Thoughts upon the prefent State of Frencs Politics; a Vindi- 
cation of the National Affembly in fu/pending Louis XVI. Conjec- 
tures on the Movement of the Confederate Armies; and their Influ- 
ence in reinftating the King, and eftablifoing a Conftitution by 

Force. In three Letters addreffed'to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
$vuo. 15.6d. Deighton. 1792. 


« About it, goddefs, and about it !? The author has many words 
and little matter. That little alfo is feldom right. Indeed our rea- 
ders: will. not think very favourably of the élearnefs of the letter- 
writer’s comprehenfion, when we remark, that his principal objc& 


is, to faow,, that the fufpenfion of Louis is an event fimilar to the: 


abdication. of James. 


The Sentiments of a Member of the Facobins, in France, upon the 


Religion of Reafon and Nature, carefully tranflated from the origi- 
nal Manufeript, communicated by the Author. 8vo. 15. 6d: Stace. 
iy 2 
Itis too much. The Jacobins have fins enough of their own 
to anfwer for, without being made accountable. for this mafs of 
abfurdity and atheifm. . 


The Patriot, No. 4 to Nw.go. 3d. each, -Robinfons. 1792. 


Tn our laft volume, p.. 177, we noticed the firft three Numbers: 


of this periodical work. ‘The authors continue to. purfue their 
objects, the redrefs.of grievances, and the reform of the repre- 


fentation; nor have we any reafon to change our former opinion 


of their condu&. Thefe Numbers conclude the firft volume. 
CONTROVERSIAL. 


Remarks on Reformers aud Reformations. 8v0.:1s. Pridden. 1792. 


It is difficult to afcertain the political principles of this writer. 
At one time he feems inclined to a republican form of govern- 


ment; at another, he gives the preference to monarchy. But in’ 


refpéc of Diffenters, by which denomination he appears to mean 
chiefly the Unitarians, his opinion is both more pofitive, and more 
confiftent with itfelf. He is a profeffed enemy to that feét of fchif- 
matics; and, indeed, his remarks are, for the moft part, invec- 
tives againft them. 


Curfory Remarks upon the Arrangement of the Plays of Shak/peare ; 
occafioned by reading Mr, Malone’s Effay on the Chronological Order 
of thofe celebrated Pieces. By the Rev. J. Hurdis, M. A. 8vo. 
is. Johnfon, 1792. 


OF thefe remarks we cannot fay any thing very advantageous ; 
and, as Mr. Hurdis owns that his thoughts are thofe of the moment, 


which time may alter (p. 52.), we fhall leave him to his reflections. 
The 
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The principle of his criticifm is, we think, exceptionable, we 
mean the arranging his performances at alater zra, according to 
the fkill and accuracy difplayed in the verfification. Shakfpeare 
was always a hafty and unequal writer. If he wrote not well rea- 
dilv, he feldom waited for a happier moment, or allowed time for 
a more correc polifh. 


Ope mator on the Rev. Fames Manning’s Sketch of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Micaiab Towgood. Sve. 18. 6d. Johtie 
fon. 1792. 


-« In this, fertile age of controverfy, Mr. Manning’s! Sketch has 
drawn a polemic into the Arena. But it is a conteft between an 
Arian and a Socinian; for the account of the Zz/ has little cone 
nection with this work. The author’s object is Mr. Towgood’s 
opinions, and thefe muft defend themfelves, ‘The monofyllable J 
occurs, perhaps, too frequently; and the author, though appa 


rently young, oppofes with too great eagernefs the refult of many 
years calm deliberation and candid enquiry. 
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Poems on various Subjeds. .By the Rev.W.W. Carr. S80. 535. 
Boards. Edwards. 179%. 


We ‘fhall not prefume to give any opinion concerning thefe 
poems: they are far beyond our comprehenfion. The firft is ad- 
dreffed to the memory of Mr. Shenftone, and opens thus: 


« From thefe dull regions of terreftrial day, 
Where Envy blafts the fhades that meet, 
To hide the Bard’s diftrafted feat, 
And Famine grafps the fruit his thorns delay, 
‘To climes, where his viétorious flame fhall wear 
The tribute, due to its diftinguith’d praife, 
And crown’d with go/d the bays, 
_Go ftrains, aloft repair, 
And drain from mellower eyes the tear, » 
To forrows call’d, which now your floods infpire, 
With loofe difcordant flow and deep defpair, 
Of lamentable fong, the fad attire! 
Ah fad! of pang fevere !’ 


if the reader is pleafed with this mode of writing we would ad- 
vife him to purchafe the Poems. He will find few pages lefs 
my fterious than that with which we have prefented him. 


The Mifcellaneous Works of Richard Linnecar, of Wakefield. 8vo. 
5s. Boards. Faulder. 1789. 


A very numerous lift of fubfcribers is annexed to this perform- 
ance, which induces us to fuppofe that Mr. Linnecar has fome 
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other claim on public favour than his literary abilities. They are 
certainly not of a fuperior order; and, to do the author juftice, he 
does not plume himfelf upon them. The volume confifts of three 
dramatic pieces, entitled, The Lucky Efcape ; The Generous 
Moor ; and the Plotting Wives: fome Songs, Profogues, &c. and 
Stri€tures on Free-Mafonry, chiefly comp.led from other publica-: 
tions on that fubject. 


4 Poem on a Voyage of Difcovery, undertaken by a Brother .of the 
Author's, with Sonnets, Fe. 4to. 35. Kearfley. 1792. 
This Poem will refle& no difgrace on the author, neither 

is it executed in fuch ‘@ manner as to entitle him to any high de- 

ree of celebrity. We meet with few paflages that deferve to be 
felected for their excellence ; but with fewer that are marked by 
any defects of confequence. The following Sonnet may ferve as. 

a fpecimen, and it is not eafy to give an unfair one from a per- 

formance where fo general an equality prevails as in the prefent. 


‘ Ye woods, that now in rural pride appear, 
Soon o’er your fading tints fhall autumn caft 
Her fick’ning colours, and the northern blaft, 
With hollow murmurs, rule the varied year ; 
Ah! yet, O iron-fcepter’d winter, fpare 
Thefe tufted elms, whofe fummits brighter feem 
At blufhing dawn, or evening’s milder gleam, 
Nor with rude hand their Jeafy honours tear ; 
Ah! yet delay a votary’s fad farewell 
‘To Nature’s fimple charms, and fummer’s bloom, 
Whom nought can footh in folitude’s dull. gloom 
Save the green hill, or flow’r embroider’d dell : 
Who dreads, when wintry ftorms fhall dim the day, 
To fee thefe beautcous fcenes, his only friends, decay.’ 


Ingratitude: or, Naval Merit degraded. A Poem. 4to. 25. 
Scatcherd and Whitaker, 1792. 


« Be wife then Pitt, and by example learn 
Thy real, thy only glory to difcern: 
Humble thyjelf 5 for ’tis by all allow’d, 
That thou art mighty obftinate, and proud ; 
So obftinate, to deem advice, reproof, 
So proud, thou fiandeft from mankind aloof; 
As thing’s created only to adore, 
Thy wond’rous wit, thy knowledge, and thy pow’r !” 


We fhrewdly fufpect that this advice will be but little regarded 
by our premier, with whom the author is exceeding angry on 
account of his negle& of our naval othcers.. He probably writes 
from feeling ; and may be a very honeft fellow and a good fea- 
man; but he is neither a good politician nor a poet: and we may 


apply 
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apply to him, not improperly, uncle Bowling’s {peech to his ne- 
phew. ¢ Ah, Lord help thee, Rery, more fail than ballaft !’ 


di poetical Epiftle 10 the Right Hon. Lord Thurlow, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, Se. Se. Se. 4to. 6d. Par- 
fons. 1792. 

This Epiftle, we are told, is written by a divine of the church 
of England, and we are forry for it. Not becaufe we are difpleafed 
with his choice of the fubje&t, for it is that of humanity ; but be- 
caufe he neither adheres to fenfe nor grammar. 

‘ To you, my lord, the pillar of the fate, 

On whom Old England’s free-born fabjefs wait, 

Who 4o/ds, in that vaft fcale, the greater fhare, 

A&s in each part, and makes the whole your care, t 
Oh! deign to liften, to the poor man’s prayer.— 

Let not th’ ixfolwent debtor’s filent tomb 

Remain unnotic’d in the levee-room, 

Where virtue beams fuperior from a throne.’ 


It certainly has no bufinefs there.—We with the infolvent debt- 
ers a better advocate. 


A Colle&ion of Poems, by a Young Lady. 8v0. 55. Boards. 


Evans. 1792. 


‘ In what manner can an inexperienced writer addrefs a gene- 
rous public, on a firft attempt to lay before them the productions 
of her literary purfuits?——They are not adorned with that pohth, 
that might have been derived from an exalted education—the de- 
fects will, perhaps, in- the er of fuperior judges, far furpafs 
the merits.’ 


We are, indeed, of that opinion. Our Virgin Mufe adds, that 
fhe has * been bred up in retirement,’ and not enjoyed thofe plea- 
fures that generally attend our youthful days ; that fhe had no re- 
fource, no pleafing allurement, but what fhe derived from her pen, 
to relax the mind; intreats protection, and 


‘ Should her poems be fo fortunate as to meet, in any degree, 
the approbation of an indulgent public, the only poffible return 
fhall not be neglected, that of the moft grateful acknowledgment 
from tkeir moi obedient fervant, the author.’ 


As a critical jury we cannot acquit our humble petitioner ard 


culprit of breaking fome of the laws and ftatutes of Parnaflus ; ; but 
we recommend her to the mercy of the court. 


The Difcarded Spinfter; or a Plea for the Poor, on the Impolicy of 
Spinning Jennies. A Poem. 4to. 15.6d. Brooke. 1791. 


The author of this poem reprobates the‘ufe. of machinery for 
abridging labour in manufa€tories, as being, in his opinion, de- 
trimental to the neighbourhood of the towns where they are em- 


ployed, 
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ployed, and ultimately injurious to the national commerce. Thoughi 
we cannot much commend the verfification, it feems, on the whole, . 
lefs liable to obje€tion than the author’s theory. 


Eighty-nine Fugitive Fables, in Verfe: Moral, Prudential, and 
Allegorical. Original and Sele&ed. 8vo. 35. 34. Boards. 
Murray. 1792. 


-This feleétion of mifcellaneous Fables forms an entertaining, 
poflibly a ufeful, volume for our younger readers. Many of them 
are taken from writers of eftablifhed credit; and the others, whe- 
ther extracted from magazines, or original compofitions, in general 
afford no occafion for critical cenfure. They are judicioufly divided 
into three claffes, as mentioned in the title-page. The firft incul- 
cates the practice of fome particular virtue ; the fecond difplays 
maxims of practical wifdom to direct us in the purfuits of life; 
and in the third, the principles of morality are adorned by poeti- 
cal images in a fuperior ftyle of compofition. 


“Gbe Morning Walk. In blank Verfe. ato. 1s. Kearfley. 1792. 


Thefe are the dictates of a mild and philofophic fpirit, not the 
ardentia verba of the poet. Many of the paffages are plain and 
‘profaic; but the author rifés fometimes to more polifhed language, 
and is, for atime, whathe aims at being. The following lines 
eertainly deferve our commendation. 


« Chief let me feek the metamorphos’d {cene, 
Where Alcon hath o’er nature’s form erewhile 

A form uncouth, unfeemly, unarray’d ; 

With eafy grace, thrown the loofe flowing robe 
Of rural beauty. Soft may fouthern fhowers 
Defcend! and gently may Favonian gales 

Shake their moift pinions! May the vernal beam 
And kindly dews, with genial influence feed 

The rifing plants, till ev’ry fwelling hill 

Wave with a verdant grove! ’Mid thefe gay fields, 
With him whofe genuine tafte reforms the rude 
Bleak defart, and makes frowning nature fmile, 
Let me enjoy the focial walk ;’ with him 

Fathion the winding path, the mantling grove, 
‘The lawn wood-fkirted, the meand’ring brook, 
The lake with willow’d margin, th’ obelifk, 

Or fane, infcrib’d with th’ honour’d names of fuch 
As have by valiant deed, or counfel fage, 

Or laurel earn’d by f{cience or the mufe, 

Enhanc’d the glogy of their native land.’ 


Poetical 
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Poetical Effays. With a Preliminary Effay, in Profe: containing, 
a Summary of the Author's principal Tenets, and of thofe which he 
condemns; with Notes explanatory, Sc. 8v0. 3s. Debrett. 1792. 


Metaphyfical fubjects are, by their nature, ill adapted to the fan- 
ciful avocations of the Mufes; and we are therefore furprifed that 
this author has had recourfe to thofe abftra&t purfuits for the dif- 
play of his poetical talents. In the Preliminary Effay in profe, we 
meet with many orthodox obfervations relative to different philo- 
fophical and religious opinions; but nothing that has any title to 
be confidered as new, or that can furnifh the mind with any addi- 
tional principle or motive in the profecution of thofe enquiries. 
The Poetical Effays being, in point of doftrine, conformable to 
the Preliminary Difcourfe, we fhall only prefent our readers with 
the beginning of the firit Effdy, as a fpecimen. 


‘ Hence Phoebus! and hence all the fabled Nine! 
Come facred Truth! my heart be wholly thine! 
Arm’d with thy awful pow’r, which nought withitands, 
Which blafts the frong, and nerves the feeble hands, 
Let me at tyrants threats unmov’d remain, 

And view the bribes of int’reft with difdain, 

©-O Sun of Spirits! let thy heav’nly ray 

It’s pureft luftre o’er my mind difplay ; 

All phantoms form’d by prejudice expel, 

All forms allay, all rebel paffions quell, 

And bring the virtues, chief the Queen of love! 
Not the teign’d Harlot with her Cyprian dove, 
No; but that Maid divine, whofe bleffed fight 
Charms Heav’n, and fills Archangels with delight, 
Benevolence! whofe goodnefs knows no bound, 
Sut helps and cheers the whole creation round ; 
Friend tothe friendlefs ! to the hopelefs kind! 
The faireft image of th’ Eternal Mind! 

Let her have fuli dominion o’er my foul, 

My words, my actions, and my thovghts control. 

«True guides of nature! who benignly {mile 
On thote blett few alone who know uo guile! 
Beloy’d, divine inftrudtors frit dilclofe 
The fource of man’s ciftreis and mental woes, 
Which in each land and clime diftraSt the arts 
And like a deluge rage from Pole to Pole 
Whence, in this fair creation, can ariie, 

Of God, the oniv good and only wife, 
Such monftrous evils! Follies without end, 

And errors which no fenfe can comprehend ?” 


C.R.-N. Ar. (VI.) O28. 17092. R though 
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The fentiments in the feveral Effays difcover an uniform piety, 
though they are not always very forcible ; and the verfification is, 
in general, harmonious, 


—— aan f 


Tbe accomplifoed Pradifer in the High Court of Chancery. Shewing 
the whele Method of Proceedings, according to the prefent Practice, 
Srom the Bill to the Appeal, inclufve. By Fof. Harrison, Efq. 
With additional Notes and References io the aucient and modern Re- 
ports in Equity. By F.G. Walliams, E/q. 2Vols. Sva. 185. 
bound. Whieldon. 1790. 

An improved edition of a treatife much efteemed for its practim 
¢al utility. 


An Enquiry into the Extent of the Power of Furies on Trials of Indid&- 
ments or Informaticns for publifbing /editious or other criminal Writ- 
ings, or Libels, 8v0. 15.6d. Debrett. 1792. 

This Enguiry 1s the production of Mr. Baron Maferes, His 
chjcét is to evince, that in refpect of libels and other criminal 
writings, not only the fimple facts of the writing and publication, 
but the intention of the writer, and the mulchievous tendency of 
the paper, ought all to be determined by the jury. 


Of Exemptions from the Payment cf Tithes of the Lands of the Mo- 
najieries and Abbies diffolved by Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. Cap. 13. as 
fated i inthe Argumenis in the Cake of De vie againfi’ Lord Brown- 
low and others, inthe Court of Chancery 17906 8ve. 25. ba. 
Brooke, 1792. 

Thig treatife relates cinefly to the cafe of Devie againit lord 

Brownlow and others, in the court of chancery, in 1790. 


Points in Law and Equity, felefed for the Information and Dire&ion 
of all Perfons concerned in Trade and Commerce; with References 
to rhe Statutes, Reports, and otber Authorities. B8v2 35. Od. 
— Cadell. 1792. 

s Collection is faid to be made for the information of all per- 

Ons pct in trade and commerce; but the compiler feems 

net to have fufficiently facilitated the comprehenficn of the iul- 

jet to thefe for whom it is intended, 


ee" Se 4 © - A: ee 


Ov/ervations on Cold Bathing. By William Simpfon, Surgeon at 
Kzareforo’. S8vo. 1s. Hargrove. 1792. 

As Mr. Simpfon has eftablithed a cold-bath at Knarefbio’, he 

has thought it neceary to publifa a tract on cold-bathing. Bat it 
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is fuperficsl, hafly, and inaccurate. The errors, evea in eaca 

page, are numerous, and the whole is too trifiing to be the fubjesi 

of criucifm. ‘lhe medical reader will eafily fuppofe of how flimfy 

a texture this work is, when he is told, that the hiftory of warm 

and cold-bathing, the effects of the latter, and fome cafes, are com- 

prifed in forty-five pages, by no means cloiely printed, 

A Treatise on the Gout, wherein is delivered a new Idea of its Proxi- 
mate Cauje, and confeguent Means of Relief, wriiten with a View 
to excite further Refvarch into the Nature, and to leffin present 
Referwe in the Treatment of that Difiafee By T. Jeans, MM. D. 


Svo. 25. Cadell. 1792. . 

We cannot recommend this Treatife to arthritics, The theory is - 
precarious, and the praclice founded on it dangerous. The prin- 
ciple is, that gout depends on debility in the intedtines, and irri- 
tation, in confequence of depraved contents arifing from imperfect 
digeftion; but to the production of a fit muft be added, in our 
autior’s opinion, a {pafmodic firicture in the intellines, and a 
tendency to determination upon the joints. ‘This fyftem leads him 
to fpeak with refpect, ai leaft without reprobation, of the duke of 
Portkand’s powder; and to relate, with little reprehenfion, an in- 
fiance of repelling the gout with fafety, by plunging the foot intocold 
water, chiefly, as it feems, becaufe {pafm in the inteitines has been 
removed by the fame means. Even bliiters and leeches to the af- 
feted part, which are almof always recommended, we have reafon 
to think dangerous. An inftance is mentioned, where a bliiter 
was applied to the ancle, when the gout was in the toe: the con- 
fequence was, that the next fit attacked the ancle; but, on omit- 
ting the bliiter, the gout returned toits o!d place. On the whole, 
we think, Dr. Jeans, after a little longer practice, wil! fiud his 
fyilem untenable, and we hope that he will have no occaiion to re~ 
gret, that it has been injurious. ‘The prophylactic, with a very 
few rifling exceptions, is fufficiently correét. 


A Plan cf a charitable Inflitution, intended to be ehablifbed upon the 
Sea-Coaft, for the Accommodation of Perfons ajlided with fuch 
Dijeafes as are ufually reliewed by Sea-Bathing. By ¥. Latham, 
M.D. &vo. 6d. Longman. 1791. 

The {cheme propofed by Dr. Latham nearly refembles that of 
the charitable fund at Buxton. His intention is highly benevoe 
lent, and, as fuch, muft merit our approbation. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
A Letter to Bache Heathcote, Eq. on the Fasal Confequences of 


abolifbing the Slave-Trade, both to England, ana ber dmerican 
Colezies. By HW. Redhead, Efg. 8vo. 25. stockuale. i7y2. 
Mr, Redhead combats the affertions of the antagoniit: for «.e 
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abolition of the flave-trade, with great force, but not with 
equal judgment. He urges, with confiderable energy, fome argu- 
ments that are not tenable, and attempts to reply to facts which 
have been fufficiently proved. Our fentiments on this fubjec 
are well known; and, though we muft difapprove of fome part 
of this letter, we can readily allow that many of the obferva- 
fions are juft and deferve attention. 


Ecclefiaftical Reform. The prefent State of the Clergy of the effas 
blifoed Church, confidered. By a Beneficed Clergyman of the 
 Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 25. Williams. 1792. 


Our author enlarges, with fome propriety, on the various abu- 
fes in the eccletiattical fyftem. Some of them undoubtedly deferve 
the attention of the legiflature. But we perceive little novelty 
and no peculiar energy in his remarks. 


Narrative of the Operations of the Britifo Army in India, from the 
21 ft April to the 16th ‘July, 17913 with a particular Account of 
the A&ion on the 15th of May, near Seringapatam. 4to. 45. 


Jewed. Faden. 1792. 


This Narrative is illuitrated by an apparently accurate plan ; 
and the account of the operations of the Britifh army, till the 
campaign was interrupted by the premature fetting-in of the mon- 
foons in July of latt year, appears to be accurate, without any at- 
tempt 'to raife or depreciate the character of the commander or his 
officers. | 


Cede de la Raifon; dédig aux Frangois. Par Mr. Bemetzrieder. 
Svo. 1s. No. 36. High-ftreet, Mary<de-bone. 1792. 


A fhort mora! code, with fome fuitable prayers, addreffed to 
the French. ‘he auther in the preface gives them fome good 
hints, which we fhou!d have withed them to follow. ~ But it is too 


late, ‘ ¢a ira.’ 


4 Letter to the Dean of Lincoln, concerning Tithes. By a Member of 
the Church of England. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 1792. 


The author of this Letter fuggefts many predcntial reafons why 
clergymen ought not to be rigorous with their parifhioners in the 
exaction of tithes. The oppofite condu& is, undoubtedly, in 
many cafes, prejudicial to the interefls of religions and that the 
clergy have, in reality, no juft and exclulive title to the whole 
tithes, is endeavoured to be fhown by a variety of extracts 
which the author has fubjoined, from the writings of men of emi- 
nence ; fome of them exprefied in Latin, and others in Englith. 
tc thence appears that uthes were originally granted, not on- 
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ly for the maintenance of the clergy, but of the poor, and the fup. 
port of the parochial churches. 


The Report of the Committee appointed by the Society of the United” 


Irifhmen of Dublin, to enquire into, and report the Popery Laws in 

Force in that Kingdom. To which is prefixed, the Declaration of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, uth a Petition intended to have 

been prefented to Parliament by Mr. O’ Hara in February, 1792; 
8vo. 25. Debrett. 1792. 


This Report contains a view of the Catholic penal ftatutes in 
Ireland, under the following heads; namely, education, guardian~' 
fhin, marriage, felfadefence, exercife of religion, enjoyment and 
difpofition of property, acquifition of property, franchifes. The 
hardfhips fuftained by the operation of thofe ftatutes are placed in 
a flrong light; and the whole code is reprobated as unjuft, into- 
le:ant, and opprefiive.. ‘To remove every apprehenfion of daager 
from the repeal of thofe fta:utes, the committee have prefixed ta: 
the Report a declaration figned by the Catholic clergy in Ireland,, 
abjuring, in the moft explicit terms, the fupremacy and infallibi-. 
lity of the pope, and folemnly difclaiming the imputation of every, 
opinion and praétice, religious, political, or moral, that can have. 
any tendency prejudicial to individuals of any denomination, the. 
intereits of Proteitantifm, or the conititution of the country. The, 
petition is drawn up with great force, as well as moderation and 
decency; and, fubjoined to the Report, is the fpeech of fir H. 
Langrithe, in the Irifh houfe ef commons,.exprefling his appro- 
bation of repealing the penal ftatuies, as requelted by the Catho- 
lics of that kingdom, 


Genuine Senfe; or, a Letter to tbe Right Hon. George Englifo; in- 
cluding the Copy of a Letter from Samuel March to Robert Stichler, 
concerning the Advance of Fourneymens Wages. 8ve. Od. Browa, 
j 792-6 
This fictitious Letter contains forme juft obfervations relative to 

the prejudicial effets which an advance of journeymens wages muft 
have upon the interefts of commerce. The author, however, ig 
probably miftaken, if he imagines that journeymen are within the 
fphere of being influenced by any remarks in the channel of lite- 
rary publication. ‘To thofe in the poffeffion of the leyiflative 
power, the obfervations may prove more effectual. 


dl Mamelucco nel Frulione, per Iftruxione, e Divertimento degli Ama- 
tori della Lingua Italiana. All’ Eccellentifimo Signor Pecorone, 
Jplendido, e generofo Protettore delle Scicnze, e Belle Lettere nel 
Kegno della Gran Bretagna. 8v0. 1739. 

This is a criticifm of 124 pages, clofe printed, on an Jtalian 
tranflauion of L’ Ami des Enfans, pointing out grofs errors of 
‘ language 
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Janguage and grammar in almoft every page of that work. The 
criticifms are well founded; but the author’s time could hardly 
have. been lefs ufefully employed. We fufpect that revenge, 
or pique, alone could lead to this formal expofure; and fuch is 
the character of the Italians, that even in literary revenge they will 
{pare no time nor expence.. We remember to have ieen a book 
of three hundred jonnets, dictated by vengeance againit one man. 
The divine precept, ‘ Let not the fun go down upon your wrath,’ 
feems not to. be recognifed by the Italians. 


Short Account of the Revelt and Maffacre, which took place in Paris 


on the 10th of Auguft, 1792, with a Variety of Facts relating to 
the Tranfactions previous to that Date, which throw Light on the 
real luftigators of thofe horrid aud premeditated Crimes. By Per- 
Jans prefent at the Time. 820. 18. Stockdale. 1792. 


This account is greatly fuperior to the tales ufually fabricated 
in the moment, when curiofity is awake and eager to hear, The 
dreadful events are related with propriety; but the bias of the 
author is evident. He is a detided ariftocrat, and confiders the 
whole as the predetermined plot of the furious jacobins, eager to 
annihilate monarchy, and to eftablifh anarchy. The author {peaks 
contemptuoufly of the French revolution ; and thinks the nation fo 
weak, effeminate, ‘and irrefolute, as to yield to every conqueror 
who will aim at fubduing them. 


DRAMATIC, 


Crofs Partners, a Comedy. In Five das. As performed at the 
Theatre Royal in the Hay-Market. ByaLady. 8vc. 1s. 64, 
Kearfley. 1792. 


This pleafant comedy hangs on a fisgular, though no very 
improbable, cireumflance. T'wo lovers, contracted for tweniy 
years, have furvived their affection, and each feem to have a fu- 
perior regard for a younger perfon. Ithappens, thas the two ob- 
jects of thefe veteran imamoratos love each other. By the artful 
contrivance of the old lovers, with a.defign of forwardiag their 
own views, they are introduced inio the houfe; and, by the af- 
fiftance of Sir Charles Callender, a character neither accurately 
drawn, nor confiftently fupported, are at laf united. The under- 
plot of Herbert and Maria Sidney is not a very probable one, and 
the ftriking feene of the laft at is too clofe a copy of that in the 
library of Jofeph Surface. 


The Enchanted Wood, a Legendary Drama, in Three A&s, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market. 8v0o. 25. De- 
brett. 3792. 


This is a juvenile work, and it is fhown by an exuberance af 
fancy, as well as a few puerilities. Yet, of the whole, it is an 
2 elegant 
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elegant produdtion, and refleéts no difcredit on the author, who 
can ftep, without danger, in the enchanting mzes of Shakfpeare, 
for the prefent ‘ Legendary Drama’ approaches very nearly the 
Midfummer Night’s Dream, without any fervile copying. 


— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO the requeft of Philotes we muft reply, according to his re- 
queft, no. ‘Lhe paragraph alluced to 3s not exceptionabdle, 
and that which is fubftituted app-ars greatly inferior. 








WE have received Mr. Eddis’ Letier ; end; in conformity to his 
application, corre&t the error refpeciing the number of his fubfcri- 
bers. They amount, it feems, to nearly nize hundred, inftead of four 
hundred, as we mentioned in p. 394 of our laft voiume. The 
paffage refpecting Mr. Wathington, p. 378, was by no means in- 
tended to reflect on his courage. He was, it is well known, 
fearcely ever in action; but the Reviewer meant to convey the 
idea, that this was not owing to a want of perfonal courage, and 
was never confidered as a reilcction. The paflage feems to be 


clear, yet we have found that it has been mittaken by others, be- 
fides our correfpondent. 





WE are cbliged to the Editors of the Patriot for their very can- 
did note. While we never fcruple to declare our own opinions, 
we are not difpleafed at finding others differ from us. 





AT Mr, Renwick’s requeft, we iniert his Letter. 
* GeNTLEMEN, 


*Y Thank you for your attention to a publication on the fubject of which F 
take the jiberty to apprehend you have been mifinformed. Many of the 
fuurces of difeafe, you are pleafed to fay, particularly thofe of the bilgesfever(a 
term I have recommended, but never sd Be were obviated in the laft naval 
armaments. Permit me to obferve, that although the contrary had not been 
proved in the prevalence of peftileutial ficknels, attended with early fatalit?}— 
as the means adopted for its preventive were no other than fuch as had been 
always in practice, and which have ever been found fo delufive; the idea of 
fuch prevention is manifeftly fallacious. 

© With reipect to the pud ication’s being faid to contain, in general, little 
that is new or intereftiag; you w:lialtiow me toadd, that although my recom- 
Mending a procefs, which a reyal phyfician endeavoured to eftablifh fifty years 
ago, canuot therefore be called nece it is certainly interefing; being fhown to te the 
only application by which the principal canfe of nava: ficknefs can be effectual- 
ly prevented. It is alio conccived to be both new and interefting, to have 
evinced that difcafes which have always been afcribed to falted aliments, origi- 
nate in the infpiration ef the bilge-cfiuvia; nor witl ir appear to be otherwife 
in the propofed remedy for obviating the effets of the former, and to which 
thofe of the iatter are traced to be in no degree congenia'. The appellation of 
¢ {fcurvy’’ cannet therefore beapplhed tc beth; and it has been demonftrated 
that ali the fymptoms afcribed to that malady at fea. are no other than the 
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progreflive cffe&ts of imbibed poifon from the fhip’s atmofphere. Hence the 
inutility of larger differtations on the ofd fury of vegetable acids and cabhage- 
broth.—Equally new and intereaing are apprehended the obfervations refpect« 
jog the ufeof beer, and the mode of preparing the eflence recommended as a 
favourable fubftitution. 

‘{am furry to find you have not, on the prefent occafion, adverted to a re- 
fumption you have formerly fo much regarded; and which continues fo much 
the caufe of humanity, that I fhould regret any efforts being made to intercept 
the current you fo Jong continued to favour. The Royal Society having done me 
the honour of tranfmitting their thanks for a copy of the publication fpoken of. 
iam willing to believe that the critici{ms in which that refpectable community 
were moftly interefted, have not been obnoxious tu other quarters.—Your ijaft 
remark ts not clearly underitcod. It is true I have faid more than others have 
been difpofed to adventure; but L have done it from a confcious knowledge of 
its neceflity, and a confidence in the humanity of the government under which 
T have the honour to ferve. 


‘Tam, with due refpect, Gentlemen, 
« Your mof humb!e and obedient fervant, 
* Brunfwick, at Spithead, 
‘July 2, 1792. W. RENWICK.’ 
To this we can only reply, that, having particalarly examined 
more than one fhip of war, in the laft naval armaments, we found 
the attention to carrying off the bilge-water, and fecuring the 
thip from damps, as well as providing currents of pure air, fo 
exact and unremitted, that we had reafon to think our author’s 
plans by no means new. That fcurvy originated from damp, 
Anfon’s and Cook’s voyages particularly demonftrated, if it had 
not been ihown by Rouppe, and almoft every author on the fcurvy, 
that damp cloaths added to the danger and the violence of the dif- 
eafe. ‘The ufe of beer, and the eilence as a fubftitute, were cer- 
tainly long fince familiarly known. If, therefore, Mr. Renwick 
hoped to acquire fame by plans, which were only new to thofe 
wholly unacquainted with naval affairs, we had reafon for our con- 
cluding paragraph — he thanks of the Royal Society are known 
to be only complimentary, and never defigned to convey its ap- 
probation of the works prefented to them. 





X, X.Y. may be affured, that his papers will meet with proper 
sefpect—the jocner they cre fear the better. 





IN oar laft Review, p. 16, the price of Flower on the French 
Conttitution fhould have been printed 6:. boards—lIt may alfo be 
proper to mention that there is a fecond edition of this work, which. 
will be attended to in the next article on that fubject. 





A Farther account of Envfield’s Philofophy—and pamphlets re- 
lative to Wakeficld, will appear in the next Critical Review. 











